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THE ISABEAU DRESS. STRAW BONNET. 












































THE BEATRICE DRESS. BLACK STRAW HAT 





























COSTUME FOR BOY OF FOUR. SCOTCH SUIT FOR BOY. COSTUME FOR GIBL. 
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DRESSING JACKETS. BACK AND FRONT OF TUNIC. 
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MAT LN RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. FRINGE FOR TABLE-OOVERS, AFFGHANS, TIDIBS, ETO. 




















SERENADE TO IDA. 


English version by WILLIAM HILLS. Music by WILLIAM WEINGAND. 
Prati : f+ 





1 Night a - round is _ soft - ly 


2 Tho’ a - round these clois - ters 


creep -_ ing, All the earth to rest is laid; 
night - ly, Spir- its awe the tim-id breast, 
-o- Bt P 7 





TET j 
selt lies calm-ly sleep - ing, i be - lov - ed 
1e8 


not, where slumb’ring light_- ly, I - da in heav’n - ly 
oie, “A << \ tha 











my lute’s soft num - bers, Float - ing 
yrs t-ly steal - ing, Up - ward 
P ae vn 


poco rit. 
. —<—_ 
—o-— 
a —— 
the balm - y air, Yet my lute, 
my song to thee, ——— May its tones, 
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slum - bers, Hush! nor wake my la - dy 
veal - ing, Fill thy.dreams __ with thoughts of 
a _ 
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THE CENTENNIAL IN PEN AND PENCIL.—No. 


BY HENRY J. 


» 8 our initial let- 
ter, this month, we 
give an engraving 

Mi) of the north door 

) of Independence 
Hall, as it looked 
on July 4th, 1776. 
Congress has brok- 
en up, for the day, 
and the members 
are leaving. While 

h the Declaration is 
being proclaimed 

™ from the southern 
window, to the 
crowds assembled 
in Independence 
Square, as descri- 
bed in our Febru- 
ary number, one 


JULY 4th, 1776, 
ofthe members is announcing it to the group 
collected on the pavement in Chestnut street. 

The original Declaration, engrossed on parch- 
ment, and signed by the members, is now on ex- 


hibition in Independence Hall. It was brought 
to Philadelphia, from Washington, early in May, 
in charge of a special courier, and will remain 
until the Centennial Exhibition is over. No one, 
We suppose, who comes up to this great World’s 
Fair, will fail to go to Independence Hall, and 
gaze reverently on this precious document. The 
text o* the Declaration is as fresh almost as on 
the day it was written; but many of the signa- 
tures are nearly illegible. This, however, is not 
entirely the result of age. Some years ago, in 
ordere to secur a fac-simile copy, certain persons 
Were allowed to make transfers of the signatures, 
and the work being badly done, many of the sig- 
natures were irretrievably injured, by acids, 
among them that of John Hancock. 

In our last number we gave illustrations of the 





eV. 
VERNON. 


cottages erected by the English Government, oy 
the Japanese house, of the Swedish school-house, 
and of several of the buildings put up by the dif- 
ferent States and foreign nations. We finish, 
this month, our illustrations of these. In the 
Main Building, many of the nations, in the 
spaces set apart for them, have erected pavi- 
lions, so called, in which to display their goods. 
Of these the most noticeable is that of Brazil, of 
which we give an engraving. This pavilion cost 
thirty thousand dollars, and is a triumph of bril- 
liant color and ornamentation. Spain has also 
erected a very showy pavilion; so, likewise, has 
Egypt. Norway has erected one, so light and 
airy, that it might, at first, be thought some fairy 


ARKANSAS STATE BUILDING. 
structure. In all these pavilions, as in the 
buildings outside, there is great diversity of 
taste. The goods are generally displayed in 
handsome show-cases, sometimes of walnut, but. 
often of cherry stained to resemble ebony, and 
picked out with gold. The French particularly 
affect the latter. But nearly all the American 
show-cases are of walnut, and are, if anything, 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE BUILDING. 
handsomer than the ebony ones. To describe 
the beautiful things, on exhibition, in these show- 
cases, would require volumes. 

Machinery Hall and Agricultural Hall, are 
also crowded with articles, but as the exhibits in 
these places have but a secondary interest to 
ladies, we pass them by. Horticultural Hall 
grows more beautiful daily, or rather the plants 
in, and about it do. Days might be spent profit- 
ably in studying the almost infinite variety of 
flowers of every description there. In the May 
number we gave a full-page illustration of Horti- 
cultural Hall, and need not, therefore, repeat it 
now. The various tropical, and other plants, 
sheltered under its glass canopies, cannot be de- 
scribed in words, nor even pictured, intelligently, 
by any illustrations we could give, as their beauty 
depends so much more on eolor than on form. 





= —— es 
DELAWARE STATE BUILDING. 
That portion of the Exhibition which will most 
interest persons of taste, is the collection of pic- 
tures in Memorial Hall and its annexes. No ex- 
hibition of paintings, at all comparable in num- 
bers or excellence, will probably occur. in this 





country, within a lifetime of any person now 
living. Take the English art-department as an 
example. The manager of this department, him- 
self an artist of merit, has said that never before 
has he seen so many first-class English pictures 
on exhibition together. The writer of this has 
been present at several Royal Academy exhi- 
bitions in London, and has visited private and 
public galleries in England without number; and 
can bear witness to the same effect. Of the three 
hundred and odd pictures, on the walls, most of 
them are first-class, and none are inferior. A 
generation may pass before, even in England, a 
collection can be made again, so fairly and fully 
representing the English school of art. Nor is 
the display confined to the pictures of living 
artists. The Royal Academy, the Queen herself, 
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KANSAS STATE BUILDING. 

{and private individuals, with a liberality that 
can only be appreciated when the risk run is 
taken into consideration, have contributed numer- 
ous paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Constable, Landseer, and other deceas- 
ed artists. Of living painters there are first-class 
works by Millais, Leighton, Alma Tadema, Firth, 
Pettie, etc., etc. Gibson’s Venus, one of the love- 
liest of modern statues, is also here. 

Differing from the English school of art is the 
French. In technical execution, no school ex- 
ists, no school ever has existed, surpassing this. 
But in the lighter qualities of art, in imagina- 
tion at least, the existing French school is com- 
paratively deficient. It was not so thirty or 
forty years ago. Ary Schaeffer, though a German 
by descent, belonged really to the French school 
of art. In technical execution he was deficient, 
but not so in ideality and suggestiveness. Now 
it is these latter qualities that give a picture its 
hold on posterity. Witness the ‘Transfigura- 
tion’? and “Sistine Madonna” by Raphael, or 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE BUILDING. 


the “‘ Last Sacrament of St. Jerome’’ by Domini- 
cheno. A picture, that appeals to the imagina- 
tion, even if its technical treatment is inferior, 
will live, when one without suggestiveness, but 
infinitely better treated technically, will sink into 
comparative obscurity. Ary Schaeffer's ‘‘ Fran- 
cesca di Rimini’’ now owned by Sir Richard Wal- 
lace, has this ideal quality. Paul de la Roche 
also had imagination, though in a less degree 
than Ary Schaeffer; but his technical skill was 
far greater. His ‘‘ Good Friday” is an example. 
But the present popular French school is utterly 
materialistic, almost entirely without imagination, 
literally of the ‘‘earth, earthy.”’ Take its greatest 
exemplar, Meissoinier, whose pictures bring such 
enormous prices. With the exception of his 


NEW YORK STATE BUILDING. 
“Napoleon in 1814,”’ and possibly his ‘‘ 1807,” 
his works are without imagination ; and yet the 
Ite A. T. Stewart paid the fabulous price of 
sixty thousand dollars for the ‘‘ 1807.” 





The pictures of Fortuny and his school excel 
in color, but they do not appeal to man’s higher 
qualities either. At Dresden, you walk through 
gallery after gallery of pictures of the Dutch 
school, the school of Teniers, Ostade, etc, with 
just the same wonderful technical execution as 
the French school of to-day, and with precisely 
the same absence of ideality. What makes the 
French school of to-day so popular is a material- 
istic age, the fact that the greatest fortunes are in 
the possession of merely practical intellects, and 
a notion that to own a picture is to be proved a 
man of taste. The same things made the Dutch 
school, 80 called, equally popular in the seven- 
teenth. 

These same causes, too, are bringing the Dutch 
school, so long comparatively neglected, once 
more to the front; and one is not surprised, 
therefore, to hear of a Teniers, and others of 
that school, bringing twenty thousand dollars 
each, as they did a few weeks ago. Of course, 
when an artist has both imagination and great 


NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY. 
technical skill, he takes rank in the highest class 
of all. Raphael, at his best, did this. So did 
Titian. So Dominicheno. So others of the great 
old masters. There are no great old masters at 
the Centennial; but a walk through the English, 
French, Belgian, Gcrman, Scandinavian, Italian, 
and Spanish galleries there, will enable any one 
to test the canons of art here laid down, and will 
greatly advance the art education of the visitor. 

To sum up the Exhibition. There has never 
been any World’s Fair in which the material arte 
have been so well represented. And in these, 
the United States, on the whole, take the lead. 
The American machinery very far surpasses, both 
in quantity and in merit, that of any other na- 
tion. It is greatly to be regretted that there is 
no one of Mr. Story’s statues on exhibition, for 
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GERMAN EMPIRE. 
he is not only an American, but indisputably the 
first of living sculptors. For in all that relates to 
the arts, this country, we regret to say, seems 
behind several others. Our pictures, and statues, 
and Ceramic ware, even the finer kinds of house- 
hold furniture are, as seen here, and as a rule, 
only second-rate. There is one exception to this. 
The American silver ware, and the better kinds of 
plated ware, excel, perhaps, all others. One of 
the most wholesome results of this Exhibition 
































BRAZILIAN EMPIRE. 
will be, we trust, to open our eyes to our de- 
ficiencies, and by improving the popular taste, 
and stimulatiug our artisans to emulation, to 
raise the character of all manufactures in which 
we are behind hand. Recognizing this inferi- 
ority, a number of public-spirited citizens of 
Philadelphia have subscribed to found an Art- 
Museum in this city, somewhat similar to the 
institution in London, known as the Kensington’ 





Museum, which has done so much to elevate the 
industria] tastes of England and open up for her ? 


new markets. They have already purchased some 
of the best specimens in the Exhibition, as mo- 
dels, and will, doubtless, buy more, so that this 
World’s Fair will continue to do good, even after 
its doors are closed forever. 

The English department is particularly strong 
in porcelain, pottery, tiles, etc. One pair of 
vases alone sold for three thousand dollars. 









INDIANA STATE BUILDING. 
There are plates on exhibition worth five hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a dozen. These seem en- 
ormous prices. But it must be remembered that 


they represent months of labor, and exceptional 
artistic skill. The French, however, press close 


on the English in the manufacture of fine por- 
celain. There is a dessert service, made for St. 
Petersburg, in the French department, which 





ILLINOIS STATE BUILDING. 
cost five thousand dollars in gold. Of course, 
things like these are only for the very rich. But 
‘‘a cat may look at a king,’’ and we have found 
great pleasure in seeing this beautiful china, even 
though too poor to buy even the least bit of it. 
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THE UNCEREMONIOUS VISITOR. 





BY MES. J. E. 


M‘CONAUGHY. 





Don’r come down, Mrs. Allen: it is only me,”’ 
said an early afternoon visitor, to her near neigh- 
bor, as she called to her, when ascending the back 
stairs of her dwelling. ‘‘I told Jane not to trou- 
ble you,”’ she went on, as she coolly entered the 
room, where the other was dressing for the after- 
noon. ‘‘L always do dislike to make people 
trouble. ‘I shall never stand on ceremony with 
you. I would just as leave sit here as in the 
parlor.” 

As she spoke, she, settled herself comfortably 
in an easy-chair, taking a sharp survey of the 
room at the same time. I 

Mrs. Allen’s cheek flushed as she saw her visi- 
tor’s glance rest on the tumbled work-table, and 
a shawl and dress thrown over the foot of the 
bed. She was painfully conscious of the fact, 
that she had been too hurried, all the morning, 
to sweep and dust the apartment ; and she knew 
full well that her unceremonious visitor was 
taking note of all these things. 

“Why, I did not hear you ring at all, Mrs. 
Dawson,” she said. 

“Oh, I just ran in at the kitchen-door. I didn’t 
want to startle you, by ringing the front-door 
hell, making you think some company was com- 
ing. You know I am not company at all. I 
never wish you to stand on the slightest ceremony 
with me. I never do with people I like.” 

Poor Mrs. Allen reflected, with growing nerv- 
ousness, that Jane’s dishes were most likely un- 
washed, and thgt the kitchen was anything but 
“set to rane But there was no help for it. 
8o she proceed@d to put up her hair as best she 
could, with such a keen pair of-eyes watching her. 

“Your hair is getting very thin on the top, 
isn’t it ?”’ said her unceremonious visitor. ‘‘ But 
that little lace affair hides it pretty well. It seems 
to me your complexion is redder than it used to 
be. Perhaps you eat too much meat, or, maybe, 
you put something on your face when you go out. 
So many do, Is this your box of perfumery ?”’ 
and she opened a little casket on the bureau. 
“Why, no, it is your jewelry-box. May I look 
it over ?”’ 

“There is not much to see, [assure you,” said 
the other, in vexation, as she cast her eye over 
the bureau, to see what article there was the 
visitor was next likely to pounce upon. She 
slipped a little letter-case slyly into a drawer, 
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for fear her unceremonious caller should take a 
notion to, read her correspondence. 

The pieces of simple jewelry did not detain or 
interest Mrs. Dawson long. She next adroitly 
turned the conversation on houses, and the in- 
convenience of some clothes-presses. 

“¢ Now this one of your's,” she remarked, as 
she swung open the door, and took a look up and 
down at the dresses hanging there, ‘is just about 
the right size. Dear me, how frayed your black 
silk is getting around the bottom. Oh! that is 
your band-bax. May I take a look at your new 
hat? I want to see how it is trimmed ?”’ 

Now the hat was of home construction, and 
much pieced out; and though it looked very re- 
spectable, when worn, it would hardly bear too 
close an inspection. 

Mrs. Allen, more and more vexed, every mo- 
ment, made all the haste she could, and at last 
was ready to go down stairs, feeling that she had 
been pretty thoroughly inspected, so far at least, 
as her toilet was concerned... The other stopped 
at the mantle a moment, to saturate her hand- 
kerchief with some very choice Cologne water, 
and then, taking a parting glanee ‘at the room, 
reluctantly went down to the parlor. 

Poor little Charley had, unluckily, set his box 
of cream candies, which Uncle George had sent 
him, upon the parlor table, for safe-keeping. 
The little fellow had saved them carefully, in 
order to show them to a little friend, who was 
coming on Saturday, and with whom he delighted 
to share all his good things. He had only tasted 
of two or three of the smallest, so choice was he 
of them. Mrs. Dawson’s fingers were on the 
lid in half a minute, and, one after another, 
the sweets disappeared, in a way that would 
have filled little Charley’s heart with dismay, 
and his eyes with tears, if he had not been tak- 
ing his comfortable afternoon nap up stairs. 

** How I hope he will not wake up.” thought 
the mother, nervously listening for any sound 
up stairs. She knew how the child’s heart was 
set on his little treasures, and how bitter would 
be his disappointment at having his stores rifled 
in this way. Mrs. Dawson did not allow her 
delicacy to stand in her way, but kept on until 
the box was nearly empty. She picked the 
prettiest and nicest, too, making many com- 
ments on their excellence. 
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A messenger at this iuoment came to the door, 
with a basket that Mr. Allen had sent home. 
Mrs. Dawson was in the kitchen to attend to it 
about as soon as Mrs. Allen. 

** A box of early strawberries !'’ cried the visi- 
tor. ‘‘ Dear me, what extravagance! Fresh let- 
tuce and radishes, too! Why, I am almost temp- 
ted to stay and take tea with you.” 

And she did stay, taking quite the lion’s share 
of all these delicacies, and making the poor, 
wearied, nervous, hostess a world of additional 





trouble and anxiety. Not the least of these 
anxieties was the fear that she would make a 
regular thing of ‘‘ dropping in,’’ in this uncere- 
monious way. 

The long day came to an end at length, and 
that tiresome visitor went her way, to inflict a 
call on some one 'else, before she returned home, 
and tell all she had seen at Mrs. Allen’s. 

There are a. great many pests in society, 
but few that compare with an UNCEREMONIOUS 
VISITOR. 





CENTENNIAL TRIBUTE TO WASHINGTON. 





BY GEORGE 


P. SMOOTE. 





A THOUSAND names around our country’s birth, 
In high historic glow their fame combine ; 
But one there is of most exalted worth, 
Whese fragrant lustre seems almost divine. 
That name remains distinct, apart, and high; 
Not comet-like, distilling baneful blights, 
But, throned forever up in glory’s sky, 
It shines a fixed star with its satellites, 


When war its horrors o'er our country cast; 
When freedom dear with blood and life was bought; 
For us, through want, and pain, and wintry blast, 
And lying envy, and defeat, he fought. 
Amid the blood-red storm of battle leading, 
With one high purpose filling all his soul, 
He braved each peril, hero-like, unheeding, 
Until he stood triumphant at the goal! 


But his transcendant triumph was not won, 
That he might wear a crown, a sceptre hold; 
For liberty his noble deeds were done, 
For liberty his tide of victory rolled: 
When resoned liberty in safety breathed, 
He straightway folded everv standard-sheet, 
His flashing brand of war forever sheathed, 
And calmly laid them at his country’s feet. 





A high ambition that would not endure 
The aid of any thought or action wrong; 
Exalted wisdom, calm, serene, and pure ; 
A fortitude sedate, self-poised, and strong, 
The glory which from stainless honor springs, 
A valor forméd to dare and overcome, 
A soul proportioned for the grandest things— 
Of that unequaled man made up the sum! 


With dauntless soul, and with unshrinking hand, 
He nobly wrought for us, our Hero-seer, 
And round him rose the pillars of the land! 
And now, in this, our first Centennial Year, 
With what full hearts, what patriotic love, 
Our minds look through the:past, upon the might 
With which he bravely lifted, far above 
Despotic hands, our country’s Dome of Light! 


His great example lives in fame sublime, 
And, like an ever-burning pharos, gleams 
In splendor by the storm-swept sea of Time, 
And on each nation’s Pilot throws its beams! 
With gratitude earth's noblest country owns, 
How much to him its life and freedom owe ! 
No greater name is found among earth’s thrones, 
Nor with a brighter, earth’s long annals glow! 





UNITED FOREVER. 





BY ALBERT N. 


GOULD, M.D. 





In midnight dreams I see 
A little, angel’s hand 

Stretched over Death’s dark waters unto thee and me, 
From yonder heavenly land. 

“Come, father, mother! I have waited long, 
And waiting still, I stand, 

To welcome you where flowers never fade, 
And joyous meet you on the shining strand. 

Here we shall know and love each other, evermore; 
Death cannot break our re-united band, 
And golden links of love’s sweet chain !” 

Oh, happy shore! where, in my dreams, I see our Alta 

stand, 
And beckon to me with his snow-white hand. 





Oh, best and dearest loved! Together will we walk Life's 
Pathway--you and I! 

And live, and love, enjoy, and suffer here, 
Until life’s varied sky 

Grows pale and cold with evening mists end shadows! 
Together we will die! 

And when the flowers bloom, and sweet birds sing, 

And distant flowing streams make mournful melody, 
Together we will lie. 


Then we shall see our angel, face to face, 
And to our hearts the dear one press! 
But here we miss the baby smiles and grace. 
And in our midnight visions give the vain caress. 
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CICELY. 





BY JEANIE T. GOULD. 





CHAPTER I. 

Tuz keen November wind whistled up the 
path. The dead leaves whirled in little gusts 
under the eaves of the house, and rustled down 
from the old maples, upon the shining hair of a 
young girl, who stood leaning upon the gate. 

Presently, one of the lower windows was,raised 
softly ; a middle-aged woman, with a kind, homely 
face, looked out, and a crisp, but not unpleasing 
voice called, 

“ Miss Cicely !”’ 

“Yes, Elizebeth.”’ 

“Will you come in? The mistress wants you. 
The post’s.come, and she’s in a worrit.”’ 

Elizabeth ran up the path, as the woman was 
about to close the window, and asked, eagerly, 

“ Letters, did yousay? Any news from——”’ 

“Hush, Miss Cicely! She might hear you. 
Stop a bit, and I’ll open the door.”’ 

But Cicely stepped lightly over the low sill, 
and stood beside her. 

“I was not gone very long, Elizabeth. Surely, 
she could not have missed me ?”’ 

A quick, impatient ring of a bell from an- 
other room interrupted her, and pulling the 
last dead leaf from her hair, Cicely went down 
the hall. 

The house was a very old-fashioned one, with 
high, gabled windows, and wide, low rooms; a 
genuine New England homestead. Cicely passed 
the parlors and the ‘‘ keeping-room,”’ and turn- 
ing down the hall of the west wing, knocked 
quietly at the door on the left. A voice from 
within bade her enter, and the young girl opened 
the door. . 

The room was furnished with old and hand- 
some mahogany, and in the wide fire-place were 
andirons and fender of most antique pattern ; but 
the luxuriant lounging chairs, and satin-covered 
divan, seemed as out of place, with the heir-cloth 
covering, as the superb cashmere shawl, which 
the sole occupant of the apartment wore, as she 
sat in stately grace near a secretary which was 
covered ‘with letters and papers in much con- 
fusion. 

“Where have you been, Cicely ?” 

The tone was frigid, but the cold, gray eyes 
lighted strangely as they fell on the sweet, fair 
face, 


“Only to the Rectory, aunt. Mr. Payson was 





out, but: the children were so glad to see me, 
that I stayed.”’ 

‘What were you doing at the gate? I sent 
Elizabeth to call you. You looked as if your 
thoughts were miles away.”’ 

‘So they were,’ said the girl, with a frank 
blush. ‘I was wondering what the world could 
be, beyond that line of purple hills, which have 
been my boundary ever since I can remember.”’ 

“The bird is pluming its wings for flight,” 
murmured the elder woman, beneath her breath. 
«Cicely, come here. Take your stool. I want 
to look at you.”’ 

Wonderingly, the girl obeyed. What had come 
over Aunt Theodora this afternoon? For she 
put her hand under Cicely’s chin, and studied 
every feature of the fair, lovely face, until the 
cheeks flushed rosy-red at her scrutiny. 

“Cicely,” dropping her hand, abruptly, “I 
have had a letter which concerns you.” 

‘*Me?”’ Cicely said, in amazement. 

“Yes, child. A letter from your mother’s 
brother, James Lichfield. Cicely, there are many 
circumstances, connected with your family his- 
tory, which I have never told you; but, now 
that your eighteenth birth-day is past, I can 
keep silence no longer. Indeed, if I wished to 
forget that my claim upon you is uncertain, Mr. 
Lichfield’s letter is here as a reminder.”’ 

*« But, Aunt Theodora——”’ 

‘‘ Hush !’’ Miss Cameron said, with a wave of 
her delicate hand. ‘‘ You already know that I 
am ‘aunt’ to you by courtesy and affection alone. 
There is no tie of blood between us. You came 
to me when a very young child. Your mother 
was my dear and intimate friend, and she im- 
plored me, with almost her latest breath, to adopt 
you, and bririg you up in a pure, homely, simple 
way. What the trials were that led your mother 
to this decision——’’ Miss Cameron’s voice fal- 
tered, and she paused a moment, “there is no 
necessity for my entering upon. God knows 
that, fondly as I loved her, I was almost glad 
when her broken heart was at rest. She was so 
averse to have you exposed to the artificial glitter 
and excitement in which most of her own life 
had been spent, that she wished to make me 
your sole guardian. I objected. Your uncle had 


always Ween deeply attached to his sister, and I 
did not deem it either just or wise to cut you off 
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totally from family ties. Therefore it was arranged 
that, until you were eighteen, I should have the 
exclusive care of you; and, when you reached 
that age, you were to reside in your uncle’s 
family until you attained legal majority. Then, 
if still unmarried, you might select your place of 
residence with the Lichfields, or myself. And 
this letter, Cicely, tells me that your uncle ex- 
pects you to fulfill your part of the contract. He 
wishes you to join him in Washington as speedily 
as I can get you ready for what he terms ‘the win- 
ter campaign.’ ”’ 

‘* Washington !’’ Cicely said, in a slow, bewil- 
dered voice. ‘‘ J go away from Westerly! Leave 
you? The dear old home! Oh, never! Aunt 
Theodora, don’t send me away. I did not mean 
what I said when I came in. If I did dream 
about the world that lies beyond the purple hills, 
I do not care for the reality ; to feel myself drift- 
ing out, helplessly, among relatives whom I never 
saw; who have never taken the pains to remem- 
ber me during the years of my childhood; to 
whom I owe nothing! My uncle may take my 
decision now. I will not go.” 

Miss Cameron laid her hand on the indignant 
girl’s head, and Cicely saw, to her infinite sur- 
prise, that her cold, gray eyes were full of tears. 

‘Child, I thank you. The years have not 
been without fruit. I have gained your love. 
But it is best and expedient that you should 
leave me; best for many reasons. And I am 
somewhat to blame. The Lichfields would have 
sent for you long ago, had I been willing to per- 
mit you to leave me. No, Cicely, you have no 
option in the matter. We must, for the present, 
be separated. But make me one promise,” and 
Miss Cameron’s voice sank to a husky whisper, 
“for your angel mother’s sake; promise that, so 
far as woman can, you will return to me with 
the same pure, unsullied heart which you carry 
away.” 

_ I promise.”’ 

The clear, girlish voice uttered the words as 
solemnly as if they had been a vow; and, with a 
long-drawn sigh, Miss Cameron’s self-control gave 
way, and dropping back a g the cushi of 
her chair, she wept bitterly. 

Cicely was terrified. She ventured to cling 
around Miss Cameron’s neck, whispering soft, 
loving words, and leaving tender kisses on lip 
and brow. Itshocked the girl to see that proud, 
haughty woman so unstrung, and she realized, 
for the first time, what the love had been that 
had eared for her all these years. 

“Forgive me, Cicely,’’ said Miss Cameron, at 
last, regaining her_composure. ‘ You are like 
your mother. You put me strongly in mind of 





her to-night. And now, suppose we talk a little 
reasonably about the matter. Many girls would 
be only too proud of obtaining the entree to 
Washington circles with Mrs. John Lichfield.” 

**Proud!”’ sighed Cicely. Then, with a little 
more interest in her tone, ‘‘ Has my uncle any 
children ?”’ 

“Two daughters and ason. I have not seen 
the girls since they were very young; but I under- 
stand that they are great beauties, especially 
Agatha.” 

* Agatha Lichfield! What a pretty name! 
And what is my other cousin called ?”’ 

‘¢ Virginia. She is the eldest, although there 
is but little difference in the ages of the two girls. 
Agatha is probably twenty. Reverdon is the 
oldest child.” 

‘¢‘ And my aunt ?” 

A cloud passed over Miss Cameron’s face. 

‘¢ Mrs. Lichfield and I are not’ friends,” she 
said, coldly.  **She is a very popular’woman in 
society, however. And, Cicely, your Uncle James 
is a man worthy of your affection.” 

A brisk knock interrupted them, and Eliza- 
beth asked whether her mistress would have 
candles, adding that tea was ready. 

* And I am not,” cried Cicely, jumping up in 
dismay, and vanishing up stairs: 

She came down, presently, to find her aunt 
sitting behind the urn, in the dining-room, with 
Elizabeth standing by her chair, as usual. Cicely 
thought what a dear, quaint room it was, with 
its curiously-carved side-board, set into a niche 
made for it, its old-fashioned crimson curtains, 
and the ¢law-legged tables and sofa; and she 
looked down at the blue Indian china, with shep- 
herds and their flocks wandering oddly over the 
plates, and felt tears rise’ in her eyes as she re- 
membered how she would miss all these familiar 
surroundings, in the strange new world whence 
she was going. But Miss Cameron exerted her- 
self to throw the conversation into channels that 
interested Cicely; and, before she had quite con- 
quered the home-sick feeling, the girl found her- 
self giving a bright description of the Rectory, 
and Bobby Payson’s mischievous ways. 

After tea was over, Miss Cameron, contrary 
to her usual custom, told Elizabeth to carry her 
candles into the east parlor, instead of the west 
one, where she usually sat in the evening. And 
when Cicely followed her, she found her aunt 
bending over a curious Indian cabinet, which 
she never remembered to have seen opened before. 

“‘ Cicely,’’ said Miss Cameron, with a slight 
smile, ‘* has it occurred to you that for what your 
uncle calls a ‘ winter campaign’ in Washington, 





some preparation will be necessary !’’ 
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«New dresses,” said Cicely, with a comical | 


face of dismay. ‘I wonder what Mrs. Lich- 
field will say to a toilet achieved in Westerly *”’ 

«“ Westerly!’ Miss Cameron’s face was an 
amused one. ‘‘ Mrs. Lichfield, in a note accom- 
penying your uncle's letter, begged me to per- 
mit her to order your wardrobe. It is a little 
soon for that,’’ drawing up her stately figure, as 
if about. to confront the offending Mrs, Lich- 
field. ‘But, as I wish your toilet at first to be 
of the most simple sort, I shall send several of 
these to New York, to be made for you.”’ 

As she spoke, she opened a drawer, and dis- 
closed to Cicely’s wondering eyes the most ex- 
quisite of India and French muslins, embroidered 
in white, silver, and gold; lovely, oriental-looking 
things, which would have driven a fashionable 
belle wild with envy. In another drawer was 
rare old lace, and quaint fans, the latter almost 
as valuable as the former; one fan, Miss Came- 
ron said, had been carried at the Court. of Marie 
Antoinette by a fair ancestress of her own. The 
soft, delicate color flew into Cicely’s cheeks; she 
had all a girl’s pleasure in pretty things. 

“It’s very much like a fairy-tale,” said she, 
“and you are the god-mother who dresses Cin- 
derella. Oh, Aunt Theodora! What splendid 
jewels !”” 

Miss Cameron sighed, as she watched the eager 
fingers open case after case, for the old Indian 
cabinet held jewels fit for a princess. And, as 
she gazed at them, the scene.faded, and she saw 
instead a tall form bending over a young and 
beautiful girl, on whose neck and arms gleamed 
costly gems; and she heard again the sweet, per- 
suasive accents which had made havoc of every 
hope she held most dear. 

“T will not give you these, lest they carry ill- 
fortune with them,’’ Miss Cameron said, having 
fought with and conquered her emotion. ‘‘ But 
these pearls were mine before trouble came ; 
take them, and be happy when you wear 
them.” 

As she looked up at the troubled face, a re- 
action of feeling passed over Cicely, and kneel- 
ing down beside her, she said, softly, 

“T thank you, oh, a thousand times, but, in- 
deed, dear aunt, I would rather you took back 
your gifts, andlet me stay here with you. I will 
write to my uncle. I will tell him that my dear 
old home is dearer than any other can ever be ; 
that my strongest duty is to you. Aunt Theodora, 
do not send me away.” 

But Miss Cameron shook her head; that was 
decided already, she sail. No wish of Cicely’s 
could alter it, and then she locked the cabinet, 
and bade Cicely bring the new book they were 





reading; and the evening passed away in the 
usual quiet, homely fashion. 

When ten o’clock struck, Elizabeth carried the 
candle to Miss Cameron’s bed-room, and, after 
Cicely had said good-night, the servant barred 
the shutters closely for the night. 

‘‘ Miss Theodora, will you take the drops to- 
night?’ she asked, uneasily, seeing her mis- 
tress’s pallid face and lips. 

‘‘ Yes, Elizabeth ; double the quantity.” But 
Elizabeth did not obey ; she poured out the usual 
dose. 

‘* Ma’am,”’ said the woman, eyeing her, sadly, 
“¢ did you tell Miss Cicely all ?’’ 

‘* Hush |’? Miss Cameron waved her away, 
hastily : then added, 

«She is too young, too innocent to be sadden- 
ed. It is enough that we must let her go.”’ 

«* Where ?”” 

«To the Lichfields, They are in Washington 
this winter.” 

‘« I thought she would have to go,’’ Elizabeth 
went on. ‘‘ Well, Miss Theodora, never worrit 
yourself. Miss Cicely has prayers to guard her 
that she knows naught about. God bless her 
pretty face!’ And with a respectful good-night, 
the woman left the room. 

But, up stairs, with the blue velvet case of 
pearls open before her, Cicely was building all 
manner of girlish air-castles about the unknown 
world that lay outside of Westerly. She was 
only eighteen, and at that golden age we look at 
life through rose-colored spectacles; there were 
no doubled-down, sealed pages, in her calm past 
to throw their shadow into the future. And, 
even then, the vision ended with a sigh, as she 
remembered her aunt’s. solemn injunction, and, 
bowing her fair young head, Cicely murmured a 
petition, whose closing sentence fell softly from 
her sweet, innocent lips—— 

“And keep myself ‘unspotted from the 
world !’ ” 





CHAPTER II.. 

Ovrsrpe, the rain fell heavily and fast, with 
gusts and thuds against the panes ; inside, light, 
warmth, and the very air fragrant with flowers. 
The room was an octagon ; one of those charming 
apartments which are neither too large nor too 
small, something between a boudoir and a parlor. 
The hangings were crimson, of the softest; warm- 
est hue; exquisite gem-pictures humg upon the 
walls; and, froma niche, made expressly for 
her, the lovely, laughing face of a marble Hebe 
looked down upon the luxurious room, as if 
fully satisfied with her surroundings. 

In a crimson velvet chair, against the deep 
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color of which her fair, white arms almost rivaled 
Hebe’s, sat Agatha Lichfield, and opposite her, 
leaning carelessly, with one hand upon the man- 
tel, stood Reginald Thayne. Only a man and a 
woman, yet each so superbly handsome, that they 
merit more than a passing notice. 

Strangely enough, there was a certain simi- 
larity in their appearance. Both had the tall, 
lithe figures, fair hair, and snowy skin, which 
might almost be called the Scandinavian type of 
beauty; but the hair which shone on Agatha 
Lichfield’s golden head took a tinge of brown 
with it as it waved above Thayne’s temples; and 
where his eyes were the deepest shade of violet, 
hers were gray, @ rare combination with her 
complexion and hair. The features of each were 
nearly faultless. The essential difference here 
lay in the mouth. His, with its clear-cut, deli- 
cate lips, cold, except when they flashed into a 
smile whose gentleness charmed you, was widely 
unlike the rose-bud mouth, with its soft, alluring, 
expression, most bewitching, perhaps, when in 
repose. In Reginald Thayne, the intellectual, 
spiritual part of his nature struck the gazer in- 
stantly. In Agatha, her beauty, her coloring, 
the exquisite grace and fascination of her every 
movement so enthralled the senses, that you 
were prone to invest such physical loveliness 

! with every mental gift that nature could bestow. 
To-night she was:in full evening toilet, and 
Thayne said to himself, admiringly, as he gazed 
down at her, that she was the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen, either in the old world 
or on this hemisphere. 

‘‘Were you repenting your proposal?’ said 
Agatha, presently, breaking the silence which 
had fallen between them. 

‘It is extremely vexatious that the bill did 
not pass the House to-day. Papa is so annoyed. 
It prevents his leaving town, he assures me. 
And there is Miss Cameron, evidently highly 
offended at the delay. Really, if you will make 
a sacrifice of yourself, as far as the Ray’s party 
is concerned, and go on to New York as escort 
for my very troublesome cousin, papa will be in- 
finitely indebted, and I f? 

‘* And you?’ as she paused. 

“And I,” with a dazzling smile, ‘shall be 
terribly ¢riste without you.” 

‘* Yet, seriously, Agatha, there is one member 
of your train whom. I would like to see you dis- 
pense with,”’ 

. “I suppose you refer to the Count Agostini,” 
she said, coldly. ‘‘He is as much Virginia’s 
adorer as mine.” 

“I hardly thought you would condescend to 
quibble,” said Thayne. ‘Surely, you do not 





faney I have forgotten last spring, in Rome? 
Was it Virginia then?” 

“You are cruel!’ Agatha cried, passionately, 
“Cannot I know & moment’s peace? Let me 
forget last year—if I can.’’ 

“I must recall it sometimes,’’ he said, sadly, 
«But I want fo caution you, not altogether for 
my sake, as you know. By the way, what is 
your cousin’s name, whom I am going to meet?” 

‘Fleming. Cicely Fleming. Pretty, is it not?” 

‘Quaint, I think. Cicely!’ musingly. «I'll 
describe her for you, by instinct, shall I? A 
tall, slender girl, with limpid gray eyes; not as 
dark as yours, Agatha. A character made up of 
negatives—not brilliant, not wise, not self-willed, 
A gentle creature, whose words are swayed by 
every passing wind. Have you any commands 
in New York ?”’ 

‘* Bring me the loveliest bouquet you can find, 
for Thursday evening. There is a reception at 
Madame Roberts’s, and a dinner at the Lane’s.” 

‘* Well, good-by! Remember, I have warned 
you,” he said. So with a troubledsigh, Reginald 
Thayne took his leave of Agatha, and drove down 
to his rooms, at Wormley’s, where, after packing 
his valise, he started for New York. 


CHAPTER III. 

*¢ Oh, it’s not to he wondered at, cara mia,’’ said 
Agatha, folding her beautiful white arms wearily 
above her head, as. she lay back on her pillows. 
“The only question, in my mind, is whether any 
desperately fast act, on my part, would set our 
coterie talking, or if I can go on doing as I like, 
and have my dear ‘ five hundred’ friends shrug 
their shoulders, and say, ‘It’s only Miss Lich- 
field’s way.’”’ 

** But is it right?’ asked Cicely’s low voice, 
as her pure, truthful eyes sought the drooping 
gray ones. 

Agatha shook her head impatiently, and Cicely, 
with a little sigh, went back to her seat, near 
the fire. 

Cicely had been in Washington for two months 
now, and her little bark may be said to be safely 
launched upon the uncertain waters of fashion- 
able life. Miss Cameron was right in affirming 
that many girls would be enchanted with the 
prospect of an introduction to society under Mrs. 
Lichfield’s wing ; but this particular girl was too 
innocent and unsophisticated to realize how much 
of the attention paid her was due to the fact of 
her being Mr. Lichfield’s niece. As yet, the 
great brown éyes wore their look of childlike 
serenity; as yet the unworldly heart basked in 
the sunshine, and believed everybody to be 4s 
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good, kind, and affectionate, as the masks they 
wore. Fashionable young men, the jeunesse dorée, 
were @ singular species in Cicely’s eyes. They 
hovered about her, they sent bouquets, they com- 
plimented her, until her puzzled face and won- 
dering eyes amused Reginald Thayne inexpres- 
sibly. Cicely had her favorites, however, let 
Agatha laugh at and rally her as she pleased. 
There was a courtly old general of engineers, a 
man who carried his simple faith in human nature 
written on his kindly, handsome face; a young 
boy, barely out of his teens, guarded by his 
papa, a grizzled dragon in the shape of an an- 
cient offieér of marines, but whom Cicely liked 
for his very freshness and boyishness. ‘There 
was a breath of Westerly about Cecil Wyldrake,”’ 
she told Agatha. And then, best of all, there 
was Reginald Thayne. 

When Thayne had consented to go to New 
York, to oblige Mr. Lichfield, he had uttered a 
mental protest. This hero of mine was very 


much like the rest of his sex; the prospect of 
nine hours of uninterrupted tete-a-tete with a 
very young girl, did not fill him with enthusiasm. 
Miss Cameron had given Cicely into his charge, 
with many injunctions to take care of her; and, 
to his surprise, Thayne found the task most 


agreeable. The charm of Cicely’s fresh ideas, 
the pleasure of seeing the great brown eyes 
light up with swift appreciation, proved very 
piquante; and, almost before he realized it, he 
was exerting himself to talk to this girl as he 
rarely did to any, save the few select literary 
friends of his own coterié; and, above all, the 
kindly, encouraging words with which he quieted 
her trembling, before méeting all the Lichfield’s, 
won their way to Cicely’s grateful remembrance. 
She felt as if he was a friend in a strange land; 
an odd connecting-link with the old home-life. 
Cicely’s reception had not been unpleasant. 
After their lights, Mrs. Lichfield and Virginia 
had been kind to her; but it was a kindness over 
which a thin coating of ice seemed to extend. 
Mrs. Lichfield sighed a mental thanksgiving, as 
her eyes fell on the shy, lovely face of her niece, 
and decided that a winter under her guidance 
would improve her immensely ; congratulating 
herself that Cicely’s beauty was of an entirely 
different order from her cousin’s. Virginia had 
given a few careless words and a formal kiss. 
It remained for Agatha and her father to welcome 
their kinswoman as she should be welcomed. 
There were tears in Mr. Lichfield’s dark eyes as 
he took the little creature into his arms, while 
Agatha kissed and fondled her, and called her 
“My Lady Simplicity.”” Cicely was entranced 
with Agatha’s beauty and graciousness, and she 





wrote long letters to Miss Cameron, the whole 
burden of which was praise of this lovely new 
cousin. 

The two were much thrown together. Vir- 
ginia had her own set of friends, and was, more- 
over, too coldly selfish to exert herself for Cicely. 
Agatha had taken a strong fancy to her little 
cousin; perhaps Thayne’s warm admiration had 
made her curious to know what called it forth. 
So she took Cicely under her own particular 
wing, ordered the jeunesse dorée to turn its atten-' 
tion upon the debutante, petted her, on account 
of her two year’s seniority, and laughed at her 
when Cicely asked grave questions as to the pro- 
priety of her actions. For Agatha Lichfield, 
with all her generous impulses, and a vein of 
higher qualities which might make her a true 
womanly woman, had been spoiled by education ; 
and between a fast set of Americans abroad, and 
those faster still at home, the taint had spread. 
Flirting was a mild term as applied to Agatha’s 
operations. Other and plainer women, said that 
Miss Lichfield’s behaviour to men was simply 
outrageous; but whatever her own sex might 
say, men raved over her, even while the more 
cautious of them had been known to hint darkly 
that Miss Lichfield, in her reckless disregard of 
les convenances, was *‘ going the pace, by Jove!’’ 

Among the crowd who followed Agatha, there 
was one man who had made himself peculiarly 
obnoxious to Cicely. The Count D’ Agostini, al- 
though not officially connected with the Italian 
legation, yet, from his ancient name and wealth, 
was able to identify himself with it to a consider- 
able degree, and had, in consequence, the entree 
to the most exclusive set in Washington. He 
was courted, too, although there was an unplea- 
sant scandal which had occurred in Rome, two 
winters before, wherein his name figured promi- 
nently, and he attached himself to the Lichfield’s, 
with Mrs. Lichfield’s apparent approbation. 

Cicely’s gentle remonstrance with her way- 
ward cousin had been called forth by the fact of 
that young lady’s having declined to dance the 
“German” at a party the night previous, after 
which she retired into the semi-darkness of a 
small room, at the head of the stairs, with the 
Count in attendance. Cicely, who seldom joined 
in the genteel game of romps, styled by courtesy, 
the “German,” had occupied a quiet nook in the 
hall, where Thayne entertained her charmingly. 
That is, it would have been charming, if she had 
not remarked the wandering gaze of her com- 
panion’s eyes toward the room where Agatha 
sat, and once, when she made a laughing remark 
about her cousin’s propensity for flirting, he 
had answered, very impatiently, for him, “If 
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she would only have some discretion in her pas- 
time! . 1 wonder if it. bea sin to wish Agostini 
at the bottom of the Tiber ?”’ 

Aud Cicely had spent a sleepless night, or 
rather morning, fer it was a field-night for ball- 
goers, and they did not come home early; and 
venturing, as already said, to remonstrate with 
Agatha, she found her gentle rebuke fell un- 
heeded. 

The winter was one of unusual gayety, even 
for Washington. Lent was to come in early, so 
ball after ball followed each other with bewil- 
dering rapidity.| Cicely began to dread balls. 
Society was a weariness of the flesh to her. The 
pure, little spirit found nothing to lay hold of 
in this new world, which was so full of froth 
and glitter; there was nothing substantial about 
it; the pleasure was like fairy-gold; when she 
looked at it by the clear light of day, it turned 
to dead leaves, and she drooped a little; nothing 
was satisfying here. 

Kneeling, one rainy Sunday morning, in his pew 
at St. John’s, Reginald Thayne’s ear caught a faint, 
half-smothered sob behind him, and, raising his 
head quickly, he recognized the slender, girlish 
figure, and the. little head crowned with chest- 
nut braids. But a pained look came into his 
eyes, as he detected a bright tear-drop on the 
velvet cover of Cicely’s prayer-book ; and then, 
having looked long and steadily at the drooping 
head, he became aware of the sharp, penetrating 
gaze of Madam Randolph’s bright old eyes, and 
discretion warned him to join in the responses, 
and not investigate his neighbor’s doings. 

Madam Randolph, in whose pew Cicely sat, 
was one of the few people whom the young girl 
liked. She had been a beauty, and a belle-ésprit, 
and was still a power in society. No one in Wash- 
ington gave such récherché dinners as Madam 
Randolph. Nobody dared to aspire to the style 
and elegance of her ‘‘ high teas.’’ As she sat 
in her drawing-room, like a. queen surrounded 
by her courtiers, she was a splendid specimen 
of the ancien régimé. And, strangely enough, no 
one ever came within reach of Madam Ran- 
dolph’s stately courtesy without feeling upon 
their very best behaviour ; the jeunesse doree found 
themselves subdued when they came into her 
presence, and a quiet wave of her still shapely 
hand would awe the most noisy of them into 
respectful behaviour. Upon Cicely’s arrival in 
Washington, Madam Randolph’s coach had rum- 
bled up to the Lichfield’s door, and she had in- 
troduced herself as one of her mother’s friends, 
and proceeded to make herself as charming as 
she could be, which Cicely thought was very 
charming, indeed. 





Going down the aisle, after church, Thayne 
joined them. 

‘s May. I take you to your carriage ?”’ he asked 
Cicely. 

** You may take me,’’ Madam Randolph said, 
smiling, for Thayne was one of her favorites, 
‘sand I shall be glad to carry you home to dine 
with me, Cicely is under my charge for the day, 
and you shall entertain her for me, while I look 
after my English guests.”’ 

Madam’s English guests meant sundry mem- 
bers of the Joint High Commission, including 
the very highest joint of all, their chief—and 
Thayne knew it; but his immediate and pleased 
acceptance of the invitation was hardly owing 
to its titled attractions. And Cicely’s sober little 
face brightened. Even the rain-drops, patter 
ing against the window-pane, did not sound half 
so dismal as they did two hours ago. 

The dinner was very stately, without being 
stiff, and Cicely found that an Earl is very much 
like other men, at least at a dinner-table. Their 
number was six. Beside the Earl and Thayne, 
there was a gentleman whom Madam called Sir 
Malcom, and a lady of uncertain age, named 
Miss Coyle. Sir Malcom sat next Cicely, and 
watched her every movement in a way that was 
almost annoying; and once, when Cicely blushed 
painfully under his gaze, he apologized by say- 
ing that she reminded him of some one whom 
he knew years ago, His whole manner was 80 
odd that he almost. frightened her, and she was 
by no means sorry when, dinner was over, and 
Thayne joined her in the drawing-room. The 
house was a perfect old curiosity-shop, full of 
all sorts of rare and beautiful things; and pre- 
sently Thayne asked to see a certain famous 
Guido, and Madam graciously bade Cicely show 
it to him. 

** You are quite at home, here, my dear,”’ she 
said, tapping Cicely’s cheek, ‘‘and I am grow- 
ing too old a woman to play cicerone well.” 

‘* Miss Cicely,’’ Thayne said, rather abruptly, 
as they seated themselves in a nook of the pic- 
ture-gallery where the Guido smiled serenely 
down at them from the carved frame, ‘ Miss 
Cicely, you do not know how surprised I was at 
seeing you at church this morning. What busi- 
ness have you to be out in to-day’s storm?” 

** Business ?’’ she asked, soberly. ‘‘ Only the 
business of spending Sunday as one ought, I 
suppose.” 

He gave her a quick, appreciative glance. 

* Right,” he said, softly. ‘‘ But how many 
women are there in Vanity Fair who remember 
that Sunday brings any duty with it? Miss 
Cicely, this atmosphere does not suit you, and, 
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pardon me, it is a mystery to me how you ever 
selected it.” 

Cicely’s head went down. She had a swift 
battle with her tears, as she answered, 

“ David’s lament has been echoing in my ears 
all day, ‘Woe is me that I am constrained to 
dwell among the tents of Kedar! Do you care 
to know how and why I came ?” 

Thayne’s answer was not given in words, but 
a glance at his face convinced her that she 
was understood; and, without further preamble, 
Cicely told him her little history. It moved 
Thayne deeply. This brown-eyed girl touched 
the higher, purer part of the man’s being, as 
no other hand had done; and as he looked at 
the sorrowful face and bent head, he said to him- 
self, as @ great poet has said before him, ‘I 
should paint her, unaware, with a halo round 
her hair.’’ 

“My dear little child,’ Thayne answered, 
speaking aloud, and he had an insane impulse 
to take Cicely up in his arms then and there, and 
comfort her, ‘‘ My dear little child, don’t trou- 
ble yourself so. Surely the pitfalls of Vanity 
Fair cannot prove snares for you while you have 
the best Helper.”’ 

- If Cicely had not known before, she felt then 
that this man was striving to tread the same path 
as herself, and that out of the folly and sin of the 
world he yearned for holier things. A long 
pause fell between them; and when, at last, 
Thayne broke it, it was to talk as he had never 
spoken before, save to the angel-mother, with 
whom, from that moment, he associated Cicely in 
his thoughts. 

It was a sudden descent into this work-a-day 
world, when Madame Randolph came upon them 
in the gathering twilight, and announced that the 
Lichfield carriage had come for Cicely. Madam 
was full of a new idea, which she speedily con- 





fided to her young guests. This was neither 
more nor less than a project of a grand ball, a 
bal masque, which she purposed to give on Mardi 
Gras, and, as she smilingly said, for Cicely’s 
benefit. Poor little Cicely was somewhat op- 
pressed with her weight of obligation, and the 
vague idea which a bal masque conveyed to her 
unsophisticated mind; but she uttered gentle 
thanks, which madam saw were sincere; and, 
being such, the old lady was gratified. 

Thayne intended to escort Cicely to her car- 
riage, but, somewhat to his surprise, and more 
to Cicely’s, Sir Malcom stood in the way; so, 
Thayne bade his hostess good-morning, and went 
down “ H”’ street as the carriage whirled Cicely 
up Vermont Avenue. But Sir Malcom went 
back to the library, where Madame Randolph 
sat, alone. 

“Well ?”’ said the old lady, quietly. 

‘She is very lovely,” he said, answering the 
unspoken thought; ‘but it is a loveliness which 
smites me to the heart. How can I ever undo 
the evil of the past ?”’ 

“‘The dead are at peace,’’ she answered, sol- 
emnly. ‘But have you not a duty to the living, 
and that not to Cicely alone ?”’ 

The blood rushed painfully into his bronzed 
face. 

‘* You do not think that possible ?’’ 

‘Why not ?” said madam, gently. «‘ My friend, 
I can only say—try.” 

“T will.” 

He spoke with sudden enthusiasm as he raised 
the kind old hand to his lips. But a hot tear- 
drop fell on it, and, keen as Madam’s ears were, 
she had to strain them to catch the husky mur- 
mur below his breath. 

‘IT do not deserve success,’’ were his words. 
‘God help me to repair the sins of my youth!’’ 

(TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 
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BY J A. 


Tue twilight is slowly creeping 
Across the western sky; 

The winds and the waves are sleeping, 
And silent night draws nigh. 


Old faces look through the shadows, 
And gather, one by one, 

Around me, in tender silence, 
Like children at set of sun. 


I can almost hear their voices 
Speak to my waiting ear, 
Sweet words of love and friendship, 


, 
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And can almost feel the pressure 
Of that soft and gentle hand, 

That would guide me through the shadows 
To the blessed Better Land. 


Thus the night comes down with blessing, 
And the voices of the past 
Bid me wait, in hopeful patience, 
For the rest that comes at last ; 
For the rest that is Eternal, 
For the day that knows no night; 
Where no sorrow is, nor sadness— 
In that land where all is light. 





MY OLD POINT LACE. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


Tues is nothing which gives one such a com- 
fortable feeling of confidence and self-respect, 
as the consciousness of being well-dressed. 

I was dreadfully shabby that morning. My 
best cashmere was worn and rusty, my gloves 
were out at the fingers, and my bonnet not in 
the fashion. All the same, go out I must, the 
need was imperative. 

I was going to sell my old point-lace! Poor 
mamma began to cry, as soon as I took it out. 
It was rare old lace, fine as gossamer, and rich 
as cream, and worth, I can’t tell how many times 
its weight in gold, Mamma’s great, great grand- 
mother wore it on her marriage-robes, when she 
wedded a titled Englishman. 

I always kept it wrapt in silver tissue, in a 
carved, Indian box, that had a curious smell of 
amber and camphor-wood. Papa brought me 
the box for a birth-day gift, when he came home 
from Calcutta, and it was full to the brim with 
jewels. 

Ah, me, such jewels as they were, too! Great, 
luminous diamonds, like globes of light, rosy ru- 
bies, sparkling emeralds, and ‘‘ ropes of pearls.’ 

They were all gone now; I hadn’t so much as 
a stone left, nothing but one plain ring, and that 
will go with me to my grave, It was Carroll’s 
ring, you see, .ad I couldn’t bear to part with 
it, though [ let all the rest go willingly enough. 

Tl tell you how it was. I was engaged to 
Carroll. We met, one summer, in Switzerland, 
and, somehow, we seemed to like each other 
from the first. Carroll was very rich, and came 
of one of the first families; so papa made no ob- 
jection. Mamma demurred. a little, because, 
having given me the treasurd old point lace to 
garnish my bridal robes, she had set her heart 
on seeing me win a title. And, sure enough, I 
did have one chance, the autumn we spent in 
England. Sir Humphrey Dawes, of Malvern 
Grange, asked me to be his wife; and mamma 
actually did her best to make me accept him, 
and he a rusty, crusty old bachelor, old enough 
to be my father. 

I let the title go, and accepted Carroll, and 
our marriage-day was appointed for the ensuing 
spring. We came home, and Carroll went off on 
some diplomatic mission to Austria. 

Dear me, how happy those days must have 
been! I did not seem to realize it at the time— 
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one never does. A thing has to slip through 
our fingers before we are sensible of its full 
value. 

We were so rich! Mamma was a veritable 
queen in her gay, grand little world. Whatever 
we cared to have was ours for the asking. And 
I was so supremely blest in Carroll's. love. 
Every week brought me his letters, and my 
bridal robes were ordered, and my bridal day 
was drawing near, 

‘¢ There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the 
lip!’ The slip which dashed aside my cup of 
bliss, came in the shape of a great financial 
crash, which shook the country. With scores of 
others, papa was ruined, and being a man of fine 
honor, everything went to settle his liabilities. 
Houses, and horses, and carriages, and plate, and 
jewels! We were left as poor as the poorest of 
our servants ; and one little month after, papa 
went too! 

Mamma had reigned queen, as I have said, 
and she could not bear to abdicate her throne, 
and clamber up to the roof of a tenement, and 
sew for bread, under the very eyes of the people 
who had worshipped her; so we turned our 
backs on papa’s grave, and came here. 

“‘ My dear,’’ she said, ‘don’t leave a trace 
by which we may be found. You couldn’t ex- 
pect Carroll Ross ever to think of you again. 
Under the circumstances such a thing is out of 
the question; write, and release him from his 
engagement, and spare yourself humiliation by 
never letting him hear from you again.”’ 

Mamma was a wise woman, so I hearkened to 
her advice, and we dropped out of our old life, 
as a meteor drops out of a summer sky. 

But I kept the old point lace. And that morn- 
ing, as I unfolded it, poor mamma began to sob, 

‘©Oh, Val, don’t! You’ll break my heart! To 
think how long it has been in my family! And 
my great, great grandmother was married in it, 
and she married 9 title, as you might have done, 
if you’d hearkened tome. You ought to have 
some consideration for your poor mother !”’ 

“IT have,”’ I replied, ‘I can’t ’see you lack 
the few little comforts you need, mamma. The 
old point must go !"’ 

I put it in my pocket, and donned my old- 
fashioned bonnet. 

“ Oh,- Val, you surely won’t go out in that 
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shabby way! Only look at your dress, it is 
quite rusty; and your gloves are worn out. My 
dear, you surely know that no well-bred woman 
ever wears untidy gloves.’ 

I knew it. But how was I to help it? We 
hadn’t the price of a pair of gloves in the world. 
I kissed poor mamma good-by, and went on my 
errand. 

My way ran through the whole length of the 
town to a sort of pawnbroker’s establishment, 
in an obscure street. 

It was mid May-time. The sun shone brightly, 
the sky was like sapphire, and in every door- 
yard there was an odor of early roses and lilac- 
bloom that carried my heart away back into the 
half-forgotten morning of childhood, Little birds 
fluttered and chirped amid the green maple-leaves, 
and on a bit of common just without the town, 
the bleating of lambs, the tinkle of cattle-bells, 
and the voices of happy children made pleasant 
music. 

How they thrill us, these potent sights, and 
fragrances, and voices of Nature! I forgot my 
shabby apparel. I forgot all my heartache and 


trouble, and, before I knew it, my eyes were 
blinded by tears, not tears of sorrow, but drops 
of pure delight, bright as the May-dew that glis- 


tens in the early dawn. 

A passer-by gave me a rude jostle, and, com- 
ing to my senses with a start, I drew out my 
handkerchief in great haste, cleared my vision, 
and hurried on my way. 

Reaching the shop of the dealer, my heart 
ached with a bitter pain. I had been ever so 
brave with mamma; nevertheless, it went hard 
with me to sell the old point. It was such rare 
old lace, and it had been intended for my mar- 
riage robes, I hated to see it go into that dingy 
den for a few paltry coins. 

And I suppose, underlying all my love for the 
old heir-loom lace, was the shadow of a hope 
that some day Carroll would find me, and I 
should want it. I was not conscious of any such 
hope; still I think it lived in the depths of my 
heart; for love that is true is allied to hope, and 
both are eternal. 

But my need was imperative! What a pitiful 
thing it is, that lack of daily bread is a some- 
thing to which every other need in life must suc- 
sumb. We may starve our souls, and live, but 
never our bodies. The dear old point had to go. 
I choked down my heartache, and entered the 
shop. , 

“Do you wish to purchase some very valuable 
old point lace, sir?” 

The pawnbroker’s eyes began to glow like fire- 
flies on a rainy night. . 





**Qld Point lace! A very unsaleable article, 
madam ; one we don. “are to invest in. How- 
ever, let’s have a look at it.”’ 

I put my hand in my pocket, and found that 
my old point was gone! 

Any one of you, who have ever seen your for- 
lorn hope drift away, can imagine what I felt. 

““T’ve lost it!”? I gasped, and hurried out of 
the shop. 

On the door-step a gentleman confronted 
me, @ package, wrapped in silver tissue, in his 
hand. 

‘“‘I beg your pardon, madam, but I saw you 
drop this.” 

‘Oh, sir, I thank you!’’ 

There I stopped short, and the package fell from 
my shaking hand, I forgot mamma’s worldly- 
wise advice, with that dear face before me. 

“Oh, Carroll, Carroll !’’ I gasped out. 

‘¢Val! Is it Val?’ was the answer. ‘‘Qh, my 
darling, have I found you at last ?’’ 

His two hands clasped mine, his true and ten- 
der eyes shone upon me, and, woman-like, I burst 
into tears. 

‘‘Come,’’ he said, slipping the silver package 
into his pocket, ‘‘let’s walk out on the common. 
It looks ever so cheerful there.” 

We went on until we reached a bit of grassy 
field, where the lambs gamboled, and the cattle- 
bells tinkled. There he stopped, and looked me 
full in the face. 

‘*Now, Val,’ he said, ‘‘I want an explana- 
tion. _What made you release me from my en- 
gagement, and then run away and hide your- 
self? Did you think I cared so much for your 
money ?”” 

‘‘No, no, Carroll! But mamma said it was 
out of the question that you should ever think of 
me again, and I % 

«Yes, you believed her. Val, my dear, mam- 
ma’s a wonderfully fine woman, but she’s of the 
world, and worldly. You should have had bet- 
ter sense. Why, child, did you think that your 
troubles could fail to make me love you all the 
better? I’ve hunted you, high and low, six 
round months, and should have left this little 
town in despair, only for this blessed, blessed 
package you dropped. What is it ?’’ 

‘¢ My old point lace, Carroll. I was going to 
sell it. We're dreadfully poor, you see; and I 
have to do plain sewing in order to get daily 
bread and butter. We haven’t a thing left, only 
the old point, that—that—was to have been worn 
at my marriage.” 

“Ah, yes! Iremember! How fortunate that 
you pulled it out of your pocket, Val, or that 
pawnbroker might have it in his clutches. It 
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shall adorn your wedding-robes yet, my silly little 
darling. I’ve come home with. lots of money, 
and some few honors; and, Val, I lay them all 
at your feet, unless you've changed, and don’t 
care for me any more. Is that the secret? 
Come, now, tell me, if we could change places, 
and I were poor, and you rich, would you cast 
me off?’ 

“Oh, Carroll, no! 





If I were the queen on 


her throne, my love is yours for ever and 
ever !’’ 

_ ‘Then why didn’t you judge my heart by 
your own, and spare mesuch a world of trouble? 
Never mind, however. I won’t scold you. I’m 
too happy, Val... I've got you back again, and 
you've got your old point lace, and our wed- 
ding-day shall dawn, Heaven willing, before the 
June.roses bloom.” 





THE RAINY NIGHT. 


BY ALBERT 


Tue sky is dark with freighted clouds, 
The rain is falling fast ; 

The winds have hushed their solemn moan, 
And quiet reigns at last; 

Save where, with faint and muffled sound, 
Far in its cloudy home, 

The muttering thunder’s sullen voice 
Rolls through the vaulted dome. 


No longer, in her festal halls, 
Does Beauty's votive throng 
Beguile the lonely midnight hours, 
With music, dance, and song. 
The noisy street is silent now, 
Late filled with clamorous din ; 
Its wandering, homeless denizens, 
Are somewhere housed within. 


On palace roof and pavement bare, 
Against the window-pane, 

And in the still, deserted streets, 
Fall the chill drops of rain. 

All night the dreary, dreamy sound 
Will meet my wakeful ear, 

As from its hidden fountain springs 
The hot and blinding tear. 
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With antique porch and mossy roof, 
As in the olden days, 

A humble cottage stands revealed 
To Memory’s eager gaze; 

And in a bed, so snug and neat, 
Beside the whitewashed wall, 

Two youthful brothers list to hear 
The pattering rain-drops fall. 


The years have winged their silent flight 
To dark oblivion’s strand, 

One now is in the Father's house, 
Far in the better land. 

And one is left to wander here, 
With harsh, vindictive foe; 

To wage relentless strife, and drink 
Life’s bitter dregs of woe. 


The rain-drops’ ceaseless fall without, 
The shade of gathering gloom 
Finds echo in my weary heart, 
A kinsman in my room; 
For well I know the cold, cold rain, 
Where willows bend and wave, 
Is falling now, as thick and fast, 
On my lost brother's grave. 





KATIE 


BY W. Cc. 


Sweer Katie Munro had a cot on the hill, 

With flowers in her garden, and flowers on her sill; 
But fairer than all the sweet flowers that grow, 
Was dear little Katie, sweet Katie Munro. 


One evening in April I sought the bright spot, 
This cottage of Katie’s, and finding her not, 
Adown all the paths she delighted to go, 

I went, calling, “ Katie, oh, Katie Munro!” 


“Sweet Katie Munro, are you down by the spring? 
Oh, speak to me, Katie! I've bought you a ring.” 
When, lo! I beheld, on the green bank below, 

So quietly slumbering, my Katie Munro. 


“Sleep on! Now, I’ve found you, I'll haste to thy side; 
Tl waken thee tenderly, then I will hide, 

And laugh when I see you endeavor to know 

Who ’twas that awoke you. Wake, Katie Munro!” 


She woke not. “Last evening you saucily fled, 
And hid those two ruby-red lips, when I said, 
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MILLER. 


‘Come, give me one kiss, Katie, darling!’ But, lo! 
How many I'll give thee, now, Katie Munro!” 


She spoke not. A clammy dew sprang to my head, 
But fiercely I brushed it away, as I said, 

“The gentle spring zephyrs, though faintly they blow, 
Have chilled the fair brow of dear Katie Munro.’ 


“Dear Katie, once, laughing, you said, in your pride, 
* Suppose that some gentle would make me his bride?’ 
I bent o’er her hand—“ But this fillet shall show 
Whose bride fs the dear Jittle Katie Munro.” 


T took the white hand, but it fell from my hold; 

I raised the dear form, it was lifeless and cold. 

Death! Death, like a stream that is caught in its flow, 
Had frozen the life of sweet Katie Munro. 


“Oh, God!” I knew not that near by there still hung 
The murderous viper, whose venom had stung; 

I knew not, I cared not, but this I did know, 

Dead, dead, on the grass, lay my Katie Munro! 





BEBE, 


BY FANNIE HODGSON BURNETT. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ir was a wonderful structure in the eyes of 
Floxham, and it had been an object of deep, if 
not always appreciative interest from the first. 

When the foundation was being dug, the juve- 
nile members of the lower strata of Floxham 
society had been wont to gather round the work- 
man, to gaze, open-mouthed, at ‘th’ big pit as 
th’ men wur diggin’ to put Mester Norford’s new 
house i’ " and, as the work advanced, and the 
building grew and developed into hinting at its 
future imposing appearance, older people waken- 
ed from the apathy with which they had previ- 
ously regarded it, and indulged in remarks and 
criticism. 

‘‘Has tha seen that theer new house o’ Nor- 
ford’s?’’? men would ask each other, as they en- 
joyed their evening lounge over palings and gar- 
den gates. 


« Aye, to be sure,” would be the answer. 
After this generally came a significant pause, 


and then a_half-contemptuous, half-amused 


laugh. 

“Eh! he’s a rare chap, is Norford,” usually 
came next. ‘ He’s a graidly’un, an’ theer’ll 
be rare doins i’ th’ new place when it’s finished.”’ 
And the chuckle which followed was just a shade 
suggestive of secret delight in the ‘rare doins’’ 
in question. In truth Floxham was not cele- 
brated for its high standard of morality; but 
even Floxham felt some slight scruples concern- 
ing the social peculiarities of its great man. 
Respectable people shuddered, and held them- 
selves aloof from him openly, and those who hov- 
ered between the shady and respectable, shrug- 
ged their shoulders, or laughed, to suit the so- 
ciety they were in when the man’s name chanced 
to be mentioned. 

“Norford,”” or ** Jem Norford,’’ Floxham and 
the surrounding country called him; there was 
no need of a ceremonious prefix. He was not 
the kind of a man to demand one, and even if 
he had demanded it, he was not likely to get it. 
Twenty-five years before the foundation of the 
new house was dug, a ragged boy of ten had 
crept into the foundry which was Floxham’s 
pulse, and had staggered and fallen in an appa- 
rently perishing condition, just within the circle 
of kindly warmth thrown out by the furnace- 
fires. It was midnight, but this was one of the 





pushing seasons during which the pulse throbbed 
day and night, and so the fainting lad had been 
found, and found barely in time to save life. He 
would say nothing for himself, but that he had 
been “on tramp” for weeks, and that he had 
eaten ‘‘ next to nowt fur three days, and th’ cold 
had froze th’ heart out o’ him,’’ and the glow of 
the furnace-fires had attracted him to come in. 
From his reticence they gathered that he was a 
run-away, but his pinched, wan face, and a cer- 
tain dogged courage in his answers, touched the 
hearts of the men who found him, and they 
shared their supper with him, let him sleep in a 
warm corner, and the next morning presented 
him to the master as a candidate for work. 

Since that night he had rarely been absent a 
day from the place. He had labored ‘early and 
late, and had grumbled at no task given him to 
perform. The shrewd, bold child had become a 
shrewd, bold man; and as the years went by he 
had been promoted from post to post, and had 
saved and managed until, by a sharp, daring 
stroke, he had won his present position, and be- 
come master of his trade, master of the great 
foundry, and so master of Floxham’s very self, 
and the daily bread she ate. 

‘«T said I'd do it, an’ I’ve done it,”’ he said to 
the first man who congratulated him, on the first 
day of his accession to his full powers. ‘(I ran 
away from the work-house my father drunk me 
into, when I was ten years old, an’ I ran away 
because work-house fare didn’t suit me; an’ I 
knew there was a place for me in th’ world some- 
where, if I’d work sharp enough for it. I tramp- 
ed from Kent to Lancashire, an’ starved, and 
froze, an’ well-nigh broke down; but when I 
found a place to set my foot in, I set it there, 
an’ kept it there, an’ I held my word to what I 
meant to do. I wish I knew where the chaps 
were as give me my first lift; they should have 
such a spree to-night as they wouldn’t get over 
in a week ;’’ and he laughed a queer, short laugh 
which rather puzzled his hearer. ‘* There’s only 
two on ’em left in th’ foundery,”’ he added, after 
& breath’s pause. ‘It’s twenty years since, an’ 
chaps die an’ scatter in twenty years,”’ and he 
turned away suddenly, without saying more. 

He behaved well enough to his work-peopk, 
and gave them alla fair chance. ‘These hands 
of Jem Norford’s will give him trouble some- 
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day,” other foundery-owners used to say; but 
the prophesy never came true; and once, when 
there was a strike in the country, Jem Norford 
marched straight into his foundry one morning, 
and called his hands together, and faced them with 
the blunt command, ‘‘ Them as I’ve done fair by, 
and as means to do fair by me, let ’em step into 
line.” There was, not a laggard among them, 
and there was not one of them who, suffered 
through his faith; for Jem Norford armed every 
man, and armed himself, and warned the “‘ Union” 
fairly by a unique notice posted on walls and 
fences. 


‘‘ The chap that plays tricks on Jem Norford’s 
men, let him look out. There’s six barrels to a 
man, and a bullet to each barrel, night and 
day; and there’s’twelve to Jem Norford, and 
the will to use them without stopping to ask 
questions. 


(Signed) 


And yet, despite defiant courage, and defiant 
justice, he was a bad fellow—Jem Norford. 

‘*He’s a plague-spot on the place, that fellow 
Norford,’’ said the Squire, ‘‘and he’s all the 
worse because he’s an honest rascal. If he was 


Jem Norrorp.”’ 


a cheat, or a liar, or a bully, Floxham would be 


better for it. But as it is, he riots and outrages 
all social laws, and lives a life to make decent 
people quake, and yet, somehow, hurts no one 
but himself;.and only appears to the unthink- 
ing, uncultivated people to be a reckless fellow, 
going to the devil in his own way, and because 
he chooses.’ 

When the new house was built, respectable 
Floxham fairly shook in its shoes. Jem Norford 
never forced himself upon them. They did not 
want him, and he did not want them. He had 
a society of his own, and he confined himself to 
it. But hitherto he had lived in such a way as 
compelled him to leave Floxham when he was 
inclined to riot and evil-doing. Now, however, 
he would have room and power to entertain his 
associates as he chose. Every order of sinner 
would find his way to the quiet village, and en- 
joy himself at Norford’s expense, The great 
house was built to contain visitors, and no money 
was to be spared upon its appointments. 

“T’m going to enjoy myself in my own way, 
lads,”’ Norford announced, loudly. 

Loads of furniture were brought from London, 
and a small army of proficients were at work 
continually, When it was finished, there would 
not be such another place in the whole country. 
London sent gardeners, also, and the grounds 
and conservatories were to be wonders, 

‘I’m going to have it ship-shape,”’ said Jem, 





with pardonable complacency. ‘An’ I’m not 
such a fool as to think [ can manage it myself. 
Let them do it as knows how. Iron’s my trade, 
and silks and satins, and velvets, is theirs. [ 
can better afford to pay than to meddle.” 

So he left everything in the hands of the best 
firms, only keeping a sharp eye on results, and 
taking care that there should be no loitering in 
the work. He dropped into the place every few 
days, and walked through the long, luxurious 
rooms, as if from a business-like sense of duty, 
and with the rueful air of a man who was far 
from feeling at home. The thick carpets, refus- 
ing to give back an echo to his tread, irritated 
him with their soundless softness. He was 
used to the clatter of metal, the whirr of ma- 
chinery, and the roar of fires. His life had been 
spent in a kind of harmless Inferno, and the 
delicate colors and rich, subdued lights were too 
novel to be entirely pleasant. Perhaps more than 
all, the faces in the pictures on his walls trou- 
bled him, the silent faces looking down at him 
with beautiful human eyes, whose beauty was 
still something more than human. Sometimes 
he tried to avoid answering their gaze, but 
oftener they forced him to look up, and then he 
would pause @ moment, and rub his big hand 
confusedly over his rough, black. hair, and pass 
on, feeling ill at ease, 

**Seem to watch a fellow so, somehow,” he 
would mutter. 

One day he was absent from the foundry, and 
the next he drove up the lane before the new, 
house, with a companion, whom he assisted to 
descend from the light carriage. She was a wo- 
man, such as Floxham had never seen before; a 
woman with a fair face and large, languid eyes, 
and a proud air. Her dress was faultless; a 
dress to deceive one into fancying that its cost 
was @ mere nothing, and yet to hold one won- 
dering at its perfection of taste. She gave her 
hand to Jem Norford, as if he had been her ser- 
vant, und she walked through the broad sweep 
of gravel as if the things, which were so new to 
him, were a story old enough to be monotonous 
to her. She walked through room after room, 
glancing here and there as if it were an effort to 
her not to appear wholly indifferent. 

** Do you like it, Cicely ?’ Norford asked, after 
watching her askant for awhile. ‘‘Come, say 
something. You know it was you I wanted to 
please.” 

She smiled faintly, and then one saw that her 
beauty would grow with one’s knowledge of it ; 
for, though a little cold, the smile had a certain 
gentleness. 


‘‘You are very good,” she answered. ‘And 
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I do like it. It is not——’’ Then, correcting 
herself, hastily, ‘‘ Is it your own taste ?’’ 

Jem Norford laughed. , 

“No,” said. he, ‘‘not.a bit of it. I knew bet- 
ter than that. My taste wouldn’t have been your 
style, Cice; and I tell you it was you I wanted 
to please most ; so, I gave the thing into proper 
hands, an’ let ’em know I was willing to pay 
for good work,”’ 

“It was an excellent plan,’’ she remarked, 
quietly. ‘‘I wish every man I know had as 
much good sense.”’ 

“Then it’s better than Tom Wade’s place ?” 
suggested Jem. 

“Wade is a fool!’’ flushing slightly; ‘anda 
coarse one. He is one of the men I hate,” 

Tem Norford felt rather astonished, and showed 
as much. 

‘« Why?” he asked. 

Her answer was given somewhat impatiently. 

“ He has had a life full of opportunities, and 
he has thrown them all away, just because he is 
& weak simpleton, with coarse instincts. Pouf! 
Why should we speak of him?” cooling con- 
temptuously. ‘‘Suppose you show me your 
flowers,” 

There were flowers in abundance to show. The 
grounds had been laid out as soon as the founda- 
tion was dug, and the gardeners had been at 
work constantly, 

They wandered about until the sun set, and 
then they returned to the house. 

hy It is a pretty place,’’ said Cicely, taking a 
last look, as she turned upon the threshold, and 
she said the words quite softly. 

They were standing together, at one of the 
windows, a few minutes later, when they both 
became conscious of the presence of a small 
figure on the terrace, into which the window 
opened. It stood only a couple of feet from 
them, and was the figure of a child of five or six, 
who, bending her closely-curled head, busied her- 
self with something that she held gathered up in 
her short apron, 

“* Halloo |’’ exclaimed Jem, in surprise. “I’m 
hanged if it isn’t a young one,” ’ 

“Don’t frighten her,” said Cicely, hurriedly. 
“Open the window! What is she doing ?”’ 

Jem opened the window, and at the sound, 
the child looked up, and they saw what she was 
doing. Her apron was full of roses, and it was 
plain she had just gathered them. 

“T say, youngster,’’ said Norford, with good- 
natured roughness, ‘“‘who gave you those?” 
Pointing to the flowers, 

“Don’t frighten her,” said Cicely, again. 

But she did not seem frightened, though she 





was @ small child, even for five or six, and a 
frail bit of a creature, too. She had round, soft 
eyes, which she fixed upon Jem Norford, in a 
fearless calm. 

‘I took them, Monsieur,” she said: ‘‘I am 
Bébé.”’ 

Jem turned a little awkwardly to his com- 
panion. 

‘¢ What's the matter with her?’’ he asked. 
‘‘ She don’t belong to Lancashire.”’ 

There was a kind of strained attention in the 
woman’s face, as she answered him. 

**No,” she said. ‘‘She’s French. Hush!” 

She bent forward, and held out both her 
hands, 

*« Come here,”’ she said, to the child. 

It came, without hesitation, only keeping its 
eyes fixed on her face. 

Jem Norford stood by, and looked on, while 
the woman bent down to bring herself upon a 
level with the child. 

‘‘ Where do you live?” she asked. 

“ Here,’ was the reply. ‘I am Bébé,’’ and 
she tucked a stray rose into the corner of her 
apron. 

Then a light flashed upon Jem Norton. 

‘* 11] tell you where she comes from,’’ he broke 
out. ‘*She belongs to the people at the lodge. 
The man who came to ask about the place, said 
there was a child, but not their own.’ 

The child nodded, and smiled at him. 

‘‘ Yes, [am Bébé, and I live here,’’ she said, 
‘¢in Monsieur’s garden.” 

Then she looked up at the pale face bending 
over her. All at once, it seemed to Norford to 
have become a very pale face, indeed, and hag- 
gard, in spite of its beanty. And she spoke to it 
in a soft, hushed voice. 

‘¢ Madame is—is tres belle,’’ she said. ‘ Mad- 
ame is tres belle,’’ and she touched the fair cheek 
with her little hand. 

The woman quite started. 

‘* Kiss me,”’ she said, suddenly. 
and go away.’ 

When the child lifted her lips to bestow her 
caress, it was returned with a fervor almost im- 
passioned, and then Cicely gave her a little push. 

‘‘There, take your roses home,’’ she said. 
‘“‘ Tt is getting dark.” 

Bébé turned away in smiling content, and 
trotted off into the twilight. 

It was all over in a few minutes, and they 
were standing alone together, and Jem was con- 
scious that his companion shook from head to 
foot, with a nervous tremor. 

‘‘What is the matter?” he asked, anxiously. 
‘*Cice, what is it?” 


“ Kiss me— 
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She had been watching the small figure out of 
sight, and she turned to him with a heavy breath. 
“Jt is nothing,” she answered. ‘It is no- 


thing, now. Only,” with a piteous effort at a 
laugh, ‘the child there is a ghost.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Berorz the last finishing touch was given to 
the great house, its master had drifted into a 
most amiable intimacy with Bébé. A certain 
degree of good-fellowship was established be- 
tween them. It may have been that Jem Nor- 
ford was a child-lover by nature, but if this was 
the case, the sentiment had never developed it- 
self on any previous occasion. He knew nothing 
of children and their ways, and had possibly 
scarcely spoken to a child in his life; but some- 
how he managed to advance steadily in the es- 
teem of this little one. He appeared on the 
threshold of the lodge a few days after his first 
brief interview with Bébé, and finding that 
young person sitting on the step, engaged in 
the manufacture of a daisy-chain, intended for 
the personal adornment of her cat, he stopped 
short, and looked down at her, feeling somewhat 
curious, and, at the same time, somewhat abash- 
ed at her sage demeanor. In fact, it was Bébé 
he had come to see, though he could not have 
told why. It had just occurred to him, as he 
entered the gates, that he should like to see 
‘*the youngster,’’ and so he turned in. But, 
having arrived at this point, he did not find it 
easy to get further. He would have felt less em- 
barrassed, perhaps, if the child had belonged to 
the ordinary, round, rosy, and cherubic order. 
But she did not. She was small, and frail, and 
pale, and a certain seriousness seemed to brood 
upon her little face. She looked too old for her 
age, and too sedate; even her attire had a style 
of its own, its principal feature being the quaint 
black blouse and white cap, worn by so many of 
the French working classes. The white cap fit- 
ting round her face, gave her a more serious air 
still, almost the air of an infantine nun who had 
abjured the world. 

“‘T say,” said Jem, at last, «« how are you?’’ 

She recognized him at once, he saw. She 
dropped her daisy-chain. 

‘* Where is the beautiful Mademoiselle ?”’ she 
asked. 

‘*She’s a very long way from here,’’ replied 
Jem, awkwardly. 

Bébé pointed up the gravel-walk. 

‘‘ Will she not live there, with Monsieur—in 
the big house ?”’ 

Jem shifted his feet uneasily, and reddened. 





But she’ll come 
But, I say,” 


**No,”’ he said, ‘‘ she wont. 
there. She’s a friend of mine. 
hastily, ‘‘ how are you?” 

Bébé sighed, and returned to her daisies. 

*“T ‘have the bad, bad head, this morning,” 
she answered. ‘It aches. I wish Mademoiselle 
had come with you.” 

“ Why?” asked Jem. 

‘* She is good,’’ said Bébé. ‘She is beautiful. 
Her hands are soft, and she kissed me.’’ 

There was a pause after this, in which Jem 
found himself somewhat ignored. But as he 
waited, a brilliant idea occurred to him. He put 
his hand into his pocket, and drew forth a 
bright, new shilling. 

‘* See here, little ’un,”’ he said, ‘‘ here’s some- 
thing to buy snaps with—ginger.” 

Then Bébé was plainly moved. It was such» 
new shilling, so bright and alluring. She glanced 
at it, and then at Jem, and rose, and called to 
some one in the house in a shrill, little voice, 

“ Julie! Julie!” 

The Julie in question, who was a plump young 
French woman, and no other than the gate- 
keeper’s wife, appeared upon the spot as soon 
as she could make her way from the back 
part of the house, and seeing Norford, over- 
whelmed him with pretty apologies for keeping 
him waiting. She had been cutting vegetables 
for her soup, and had not seen or heard Mon- 
sieur, she said. 

‘«¢ But I haven’t been waiting,”’ said Norford. 
“T didn’t want anything. I was talking to— 
what’s her name? What is her name?” 

‘*We have always called her Bébé,’’ replied 
the woman. ‘She does not know any other name, 
but,” dropping her voice, abruptly, ‘‘ she was 
baptized. of course, and the name I gave her 
was Cecilie.’’ 

‘* Cecilie,” said Norford. ‘‘That’s pretty near 
Cicely, by Jove. She’s not your’s, is she ?”’ 

No, she was not their's, but like their own, 
nevertheless. She had no parents, and was all 
alone in the world; and they had cared for 
her from the first. Would Monsieur be seated? 

No, Monsieur would not. He was on his way 
to take a turn through the house. And then, 
with a clumsy off-handedness, he displayed the 
new shilling. 

“Tve been telling her she could buy snaps 
with that,” he said. ‘‘She’s a queer little fish. 
Let her spend it, and let her run about the place, 
and do what she pleases. She won't hurt no 
thing. Good-day, ma’am.” 

He touched his hat, and strode away; but be 
fore he had taken many steps, he heard pattering 
feet, and a small hand plucked at his coat. It 
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was Bébé, and she raised herself upon her two 
tips with an unmistakable meaning. Two or 
three seconds elapsed before Norford summoned 
courage to bend down; and having done so, he 
lifted his head, with a very re‘ face. 

“You're a queer fish,’ he said. “‘Good-by, 
young ’un, an’ much obleeged,”’ and he walked 
away, flushed and hurried. 

This was the beginning of the acquaintance, 
and the rapidity and steadiness of its progress 
was wonderful. 

The time came when Norford never passed the 
lodge without stopping to exchange a word with the 
child, or hand her some trifle—a flaming picture- 
book, or a toy, or a toothsome token of friendly 
feeling, all of which Bébé received with demon- 
strations of gratitude. She was never very talka- 
tive, but Norford found her a peculiarly attractive 
companion. She got into the habit of following 
him about the house and grounds like a dog. 
She seemed at least to consider him her own 
personal property, and people became accus- 
tomed to the sight of Jem Norford roaming about 
the place with the small figure by his side, or 
trotting at his heels composedly. 

“A curious freak !” observers remarked. 

“Thank Heaven, it is not a bad one!’ added 
the Squire, devoutly. 

It was a nondescript crowd enough, whose 
carriages rolled up the drive on the night of Jem 
Norford’s house-warming. There were handsome 
faces and haggard ones; coarse faces and sin- 
gularly refined ones. There were men and wo- 
men who were both young and old; but there 
was not a Floxhamite among them, and there 
was not a face which had not a suggestion of 
hardness in its lines, whether it was fair or faded. 
The men were well-dressed men, and the women 
carried their silks, and velvet, and lace, as if 
they were used to their splendor. The hand- 
somest woman of all was the latest arrival. A 
small, dark Brougham, whose servants wore the 
simplest of liveries, drove up at the eleventh 
hour, and Jem Norford himself appeared on the 
spot to meet its occupant. A sweet, cold face, 
anda blaze of diamonds, shone out upon him 
from the darkness into the light, and then the 
woman, ascending the steps, stood smiling faintly 
at the greeting of her host. 

“By Jove, Cicely !’’ he exclaimed. «* How well 
you look !” 

“Well?” she answered. “Or handsome? 
Which is it?” 

“It’s handsome,”’ he confessed, ‘now I come 
to look at you again. It’s not well. You're 
white, by Jove—under——””’ 

“Under the rouge,’’ she ended for him, with 
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a laugh. ‘*Don’t be afraid to speak the truth 
to me, Jem, but don’t tell the other women.” # 

She laid her hand lightly upon his arm, and 
he led her forward. As they passed the half- 
opened door of one of the rooms, she started 
back, and uttered an exclamation. 

“What frightened you?” asked Jem. 
look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

“There is that child again!” she answered. 
«* What is it doing here? It put its head out of 
the door, and startled me.” 

And sure enough, the door was pushed open, 
slowly, to its full width, and Bébé stood upon 
the threshold, wide-eyed, black-bloused, white- 
capped, and grave as usual. 

Jem laughed, half-confusedly. 

‘* Halloo!’’ hesaid. ‘‘I’d forgotten her in the 
row and bustle. She’s a friend of mine by this 
time, Cicely. We're good friends, me and Bébé. 


“You 


Ain’t we, youngster? I told the lodge-keeper to 
bring her up to the house, an’ let her see the 
I say, shrimp, how do you 


finery on the quiet. 
like it ?” 

But Cicely hurried him past the child, in spite 
of his inclination to stop. 

‘Never mind stopping to talk to her,” she 
said. ‘ You will be missed, and the child looks 
half-frightened. Children don’t always like to 
be noticed by strangers.” 

‘‘But I’m not a stranger to her,” returned 
Jem, interested in the subject, as Cicely had 
never seen him interested in anything before. 
*¢She’s not afraid of me, by George! No more 
than I’m afraid of her. Fact is,’’ sheepishly,, 
and dropping his voice. ‘ Fact is, I don’t know 
but what I am a bit afraid of her now an’ then. 
I don’t know much about youngsters, but I don’t 
fancy as she’s like the most on’em. Danged if. 
she doesn’t say her prayers night an’ mornin’,, 
an’ sing hymn-tunes as well; an’—an’ ”” his: 
laugh quite an unsteady affair. ‘One day she: 
asked me who I said mineto. It upset méa bit,. 
you see, seein’ as she looked so innocent about. 
it, an’ I didn’t know what to say.” 

‘¢ What did you say ?”’ asked Cicely. 

‘Told her as I didn’t have no one to say ’em 
to; an’ then—— Wel, hanged if she didn’t tell 
me I'd better say ’em to her, and wanted me to. 
kneel down an’ say ’em then an’ there. I don't 
know how I should have got out of it, if it hadn’t 
have been for her mother.’’ 

«Then she has a mother?” 

«A kind of one,” said Jem. ‘‘ Her own mo- 
ther’s dead, but the woman as keeps her is a 
good soul, though she is French, and has a fur- 
rin’ religion.” 

Men and women glanced at the two as they 
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entered the room, some smilingly, some angrily, 

with bold and ready admiration. But no 
sign of any feeling displayed itself in the cold 
fice at Norford’s side. Jem himself looked for a 
moment both awkward and conscious, His skin 
reddened, and he made a desperate effort to ap- 
pear at ease. Ignorant as he was, he knew just 
how contemptuously two or three pairs of coldly 
smiling eyes were fixed on him. He quite under- 
stood the half sneer, cleyerly uttered under 
breath by the men who spent his money, and the 
women who accepted hig hospitality, and laughed 
at him. He was sharp enough to know they did 
laugh, and that even the most honest of them 
had their jest at his expense. But not Cicely— 
not Cicely, who made no professions, and no 
graceful speeches, and who was cold and bitter 
when she chose, without pretence, No man had 
ever dared to sneer at him in Cicely’s pre- 
sence, after the first had tried it. 

‘Don’t say such things as that to me,” she 
had said, fixing her icy glance upon him, ‘It 
does not suit me to hearthem. He is nota liar, 
and he is not a braggart coward. His life is bad 
and riotous, but you know there are men who 
would searcely find it safe to compare records 
with him. As for me, shall I tell you that there 
have been moments when I have been tempted 
to respect him, by comparison? No one else has 
so tempted me.”’ 

Perhaps her pride and beauty acted as a slight 
restraint upon the less refined of the company, 
and held themin check. The outward demeanor 
of the guests would possibly have surprised re- 
spectable Floxhamites, who rather expected that 
the Norford festivities would be, after a manner, 
Bacchanalian orgies, especially after supper. 

The gayety was at its height, and Cicely was 
looking on with a wearied air, when she felt 
something touch her elbow timidly, and, turning 
reund, she saw that a strange element had intor- 
duced itself among them, the must incongruous 
of all elements in such an assemblage—the child, 
Bébé, who stood looking up into her face 
with earnest admiration and evident confidence. 
Of course, the rest saw her, too, the next mo- 
ment; and at the discovery of the quaint, 
childish figure, a shout of loud laughter broke 
forth. 

But Cicely did not laugh. There was in her 
face a suggestion of uncontrollable emotion, a 
kind of startled pein and surprise. 

‘* How has she found her way into the room?’ 
she said, hurriedly, to Norford. ‘‘She has no 
right here, Send her away. She ought to be 
in bed. What do her people mean ?”’ 


‘** No, don’t send her away,” cried one of the} 





men. ‘ Make her talk ! 
@ new sensation.” 

‘Send her away !’’ commanded Cicely, in an 
impatient undertone. 


Let her stay ! 


This is 


But Bébé was too sure of her position in the. 


household. Her familiarity with its master had 
accustomed her to its splendor, and she was not 
afraid of the glitter and many faces. 

Her sweet treble piped out clear and distinctly 
above the amused clamor. 

**I came to find Mademoiselle,’ she said. 
‘The pretty Mademoiselle. I saw her.” 

Norford laughed in open delight at the bold- 
ness of his protegé. 

*‘ That’s her, all over!’ he said. ‘‘She never 
forgets nothin’. She's took a fancy to yan, 
Cicely, that's plain.” 

‘*T wanted to see Mademoiselle,’”’ announced 
Bébé again. ‘She is beautiful, and the pretty 
beads on her neck shine so! I know who Made- 
moiselle is,’’ she added, nodding her head conf- 
dently. E 

‘‘Who?” asked Norford, tossing her a bunch 
of grapes. ‘‘ Let’s hear.” 

‘I know!” with another ned. 
sister of Monsieur. His sister.’’ 

A slight laugh broke out round the table, and 
died out awkwardly. A scarlet flush started to 
Cicely’s cheek, and then paled. 

‘¢ She is Monsieur’s sister,’’ repeated the child. 
‘‘She came to see Monsieur’s house, and she 
kissed me. And Monsieur said her name was 
Cicelie. I know. Mademoiselle, why do you not 
kiss me again ?”’ 

Cicely bent and touched her cheek lightly with 
her lips, Bébé put both hands upon her silken 
lap, and looked up at her, reassured. 

“« May I stay ?’’ she asked, ‘If [ may, I will 
sing for you. I sing for Monsieur often.” 

A sort of hush fell upon the company. The 
novelty of the situation impressed them, and 
something in the look of the two faces at the 
head of the table. 

‘‘Don’t let her!” said Jem, in sudden pro- 
test. ‘‘She sings them things they sing in 
churches an’—’’ with a glance round which 
defied eyen the suggestion of a sneer—‘ this 
isn’t a church.” 

Cicely answered him with a slow, bitter smile. 

‘Nay, don’t stop her!’’ she said. «It won't 
hurt us, nor her, thank Heaven! Let her think 
well of us, if she will. Sing your hymn, Bébé— 
even to us,”’ 

Bébé was quite ready. It was her habit to 
sing to Jem, and she knew no fear. She had 4 
staid fancy that she must pay her fee of admis- 
sion to this enchanted land; and so, holding her 
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erpes in her blouse, and fixing her gaze on 
Cicely, she sang, with the voice of a bird, while 
Jem played nervously with the handle of his 
knife, and Cicely leaned her head upon her 
hand, and listened. 

0, Dieu! ma bouche balboretie, 

Ce nom, des anges redouté, 

Un enfant méme est écouté 

Dans le chosur qui te glorifie. 

On dit que c’est toi qui produis 

Les fleurs dont le jardine se paré, 

Et que sans toi, toujours avare 

Le verger n’aurait point de puits. 


Donne aux malades le santé 
Au mendicant le pain que’il pleure 
A Vorphelin une de meure 

; Au prisonnier la liberté. 

Her hymn finished, Bébé turned her attention 
to her grapes, feeling that she had done all that 
eoukl be required of her. She was a practical 
little body, upon the whole, with a simple ap- 
preciation of the good things of life. She turned 
naturally to Jem, and leaned against his knee, 
enjoying her prize at her leisure, and answering 
his forced smiles with complacence. 

The men and women who had listened to her 
song, sat in uneasy silence for a few moments. 
There may have been those among them who felt 
some long, untouched cord thrill anew and 
strongly, but they were not prone to emotional 
display; and, after a brief and rather trying 
pause, laughter and jest struggled to the surface, 
and reigned predominant. It is easier to laugh 
than to weep—always. 

When reaction had fully set in, Bébé was half- 
forgotten, save by Norford, who had, in truth, 
understood nothing of her innocent piping, save 
its subtle thrill and purity. 

“T don’t know what it means,’’ he had said, 
in a low voice, to Cicely. ‘‘I never do, unless 
she tells me in her way; but I know it goes 
through a chap somehow.” 

Almost before the echo died out in the room, 
Cicely’s chair was empty. She rose silently, and 
was gone before any one but Norford was aware 
of her intention. 

Jem stood staunchly by his protogé, and let 
her amuse herself as she would, until she was 
tired. It did not take long to tire her. In 
course of half an hour there was a significant 
silence for a few minutes, and then the white 
cap nodded forward until it rested on Jem’s 
knee, and Bébé was asleep. Jem stooped gravely, 
and picked her up. He carried her out of the 
room, and into the servant’s hall, to the great 
alarm and confusion of the bewildered Julie. 

“‘Sainted mother !’’ exclaimed the latter. «I 
left the child asleep hours ago, on the hearth- 


rug, in the housekeeper’s room.’ Mon Dieu! 
how could such a calamity have come abo 

The wicked one must have awakened and strayed 
away. Pardon, Monsieur, a thousand pardons.” 

‘‘She’s done no harm,’”’ remarked Norford. 
«* Put her to bed in one of the rooms. Don’t carry 
her out into the night air;”’ and he delivered her 
over, with tender care and deliberateness. 

Then he went in search of Cicely. But she 
was not in the house, and it was not until he 
went out into the grounds that he found her— 
a white figure, crouching in the darkness and 
dew, upon @ rustic seat, beneath a tree. 

She raised herself at his approach, shivering 
and impatient. 

‘There was no need tc-eome,”’ she said. “I 
came here to be alone.”’ 

*¢ It’s too cold for you, Cicely,” he ventured. 

*« Yes, it’s cold,’’ she answered. “I wish it 
was Death’s cold,’’ she added, through her closed 
teeth. 

Feeling himself unable to cope with her mood, 
Norford remained silent. He was something un- 
strung himself, also. The noise and laughter 
inside jarred upon him. He wished it was all 
over, and his guests had left him. Money and 
; power had not brought him all he had fancied 
they would bring. Grandeur, in prospective, had 
been much pleasanter than its reality. After all, 
what did these ‘‘chaps’’ inside care for him, 
when his wine was drunk, and his suppers were 
things of the past. Somehow, ‘and a queer 
crank it was,” as he put it mentally, the child 
that lay asleep in one of his luxurious rooms, 
had moved him to a vague feeling of disgust with 
his life and belongings. 

‘* Cicely,” he said, at last, slowly, and as if 
questioning himself even as he spoke, ‘‘ seems to 
me as we're both out of sorts with things in the 
same way.” 

She looked up at him, sad and weariedly. She 
understood him as few women would have done. 
They were very far apart, and yet they were 
akin, in a certain sense, after all. 

‘« No,” she answered, ‘ not quite in the same 
way! Mine’s a bitterer way than your’s, Jem; 
it’s a woman’s way.” 

‘* Well,” admitted Jem, ‘‘ happen it is harder 
; lines for a woman; but I don’t know,’’ and he 
Fe uneasily at the twigs upon the tree’s 








trunk, and ernshed the leaves in his hand. 
**You see,” he added, slowly still, “Life's 
life an’—seems like when it’s over—it’s done 
with—such lives as ours. It’s queer a chap 
doesn’t feel that way about—such as her,’’ nod- 
ding his head toward the house. 
There was a pause of a few seconds, and then, 
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with a sudden movement, the woman flung her- 
@er into her former position, and burst into 
fierce weeping. ' 

‘* Such as she !’”’ she cried. «A child—a child 
who prays, and sings hymns. And once—once 
it was so with me. And I might strive, and pray, 
and grovel in the dust, and 1 could not bring it 
back, for it is lost forever, forever! Oh, my 
God! If there is a God to hear me, crush my 
life out now, and let that be the end.’’. 

It was a terrible thing to see—this agony of 
despair, which, even in its mildest depths, re- 
belled against itself. Mere life must have been 
such a bliss to this creature once; and now, 
enly to know that death would come swiftly, and 
be the veryend! _.. 

Even Jem Norford felt a tremor seize him. 

‘* Don’t, Cicely,” he said.. ‘ Don’t say it, my 
girl—don’t.”’ 

“« See,”’ clenching her hand, and shaking from 
head to foot, ‘‘ that child’s song dragged me to 
the gates of Hell. And the name she called me— 
the old name, I thought I should never hear it 
The only man I ever loved used to call 
And 
Cecilié—Ce- 


again. 
me Cecilié—Cecilié ; and he was a villain. 
to hear it from such lips as hers! 
cilié, after all these years !’’ 


«« The man you loved ?”’ said Norford. 

‘¢ He was a Frenchman, and I am a French 
woman, I had almost forgotten it. France seems 
so far away—as far away as the rest,” 

For a few minutes she seemed to forget her- 
self, and Norford stood by in helpless silence, 
Rough and untutored he might be, but not awk- 
ward enough to trouble her with further ques- 
tioning. He had a fancy that she ‘‘ needed to be 
let alone,’’ and so he waited. At last she rose. 

‘‘T won’t go back to the house,” she said. 
‘Let them think what they choose. I want 
purer air, for a while, to-night. I could not 
breathe in there. Order the carriage, and bring 
me a wrap, and I will get in at the door.” 

When he had obeyed her commands, and she 
was seated in the carriage, she bent forward, 
and spoke to him abruptly. 

‘Give me your hand,”’ she commanded. “Both 
of them.” 

He gave them, with clumsy readiness ; and she 
held them for a moment, in a grasp stronger 
than he could have imagined her capable of. 

‘If we were both better, or both worse,’’ she 
said, ‘life would look easier to us; but we are 
just what we are, and there it stands.” 

She let his hands drop, and turned her face 
away, as if she did not wish him to see it. 

“Tell them to drive on, And, good-night,” 
she added. 





CHAPTER III. 

As time went on, Floxham found still more 
cause for wonder, at the quiet which reigned 
over the new establishment, whose evil infly- 
ence they had so feared. There were no Bacchan- 
alian feastings within its walls, and few disrepu- 
table strangers visited it. It appered, upon the 
whole, that, notwithstanding the boldness of his 
announcement, that he intended to enjoy himself 
in his own way, Jem Norford was leading as 
regular and dull a life as respectability could 
wish. He staid much at home, and was actually 
sober for weeks together. The foundry stood 
aghast at the startling temperateness of his hab- 
its, and shook its head in private, feeling that 
such defection from general rules boded no good. 
‘*Summats up,’ was the verdict. ‘He's noan 
himsel’. Happen th’ chap’s goin’ to take apple- 
plexy. He’s just'the build for it, fur aw the world. 
He’s always lived a reg’ lar loife up to this start; 
takin’ his spree ivery bit or so, and theer’s nowt 
so dangerous as changin’ a chap’s settle’t ways.” 

“«Happen he’s bin convarted,” suggested one 
individual, slyly. 

A shout of laughter greeted this happy thought. 

*¢ Now tha’s gettin’ it. He’s just the build fur 
that, sure enow—Jem Norfoid. That’ud go 
harder wi’ him than appleplexy. He’s not o’ th’ 
reet breed to tak’ it koindly.” 

They were neither altogether right, nor alto- 
gether wrong. It was not conversion that was 
working in Jem Norford’s breast; but the fact 
was, he had arrived at a mental halting-place. 
Reaction had set in, and for the present his past 
pleasure palled upon him. He had outlived the 
day for plunging headlong into the vortex of 
pleasure, and manhood brought with it certain 
penalties of satiety and occasional distate. Some- 
times he was glad to stand aloof, and let things 
drop. Insuch hours as these, the quiet of the 
great, lonely, luxurious house suited him, and 
he felt a longing for some innocent companion 
ship. So he took to Bébé, and grew fonder of 
her than even he himself knew. The servants 
had strange tales to tell of the whimsical famili- 
arity which had established itself between them. 
Bébé spent many an hour in the wonderful 
rooms; she even dined often at the stately 
table. 

«« Blessed if she isn’t more at home than me,” 
he would say, laughing loudly. ‘She might 
have been used to it all her life. She keeps & 
chap in countenance, an she’s company too.” 

She was “company” for him. Some leaven 
working in the small brain made her comprehent 
sion. of things quick in a fashion of its own— 
quicker than her hosts. She was not afraid of 
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the pictures. She asked questions about them, 
and finding Jem’s knowledge of art limited, she 
applied to Julie. She was particularly inter- 
ested in a copy of the Sistine Madonna. 

“She was good, so good, you say,’’ was her 
remark. ‘‘I want to be good too.”’ 

Still she did not belong to the order of ethe- 
real children, this young devoteé. Her views of 
life were chiefly practical ones; she was devout, 
as she had been trained to be; she was a child, 
and therefore severely pure in a child’s simpli- 
city and ignorance of wrong. It was because 
she was a child that she had touched Jem’s 
heart, and made herself a place within it. 

«There's some as takes to dogs, an’ some'as 
takes to horses,’’ reflected he, philosophically. 
“An’ [ve noticed as it’s chiefly chaps as has 
nothin’ in particular to set their minds on. I’ve 
taken toa child. A fellow must have his whim, 
an’ a child’s mine.’’ 

But he was not allowed to indulge in it long. 
The child’s constitution was a frail one, as her 
ill-developed frame and small face would have 
told the most ordinary observer. She was prone 
to strange, unchildish ailments ; and all juvenile 
trials went hardly with her. The ‘bad, bad 
head,”’ of which she had spoken to Jem at their 


first interview, was one of her chief troubles. 
It came upon her often, and.upon such occasions 
she would sit,’ pale and silent, answering all 


questions with painful gravity. ‘It’s the bad 
head, Monsieur,”’ she would say to Norford, ‘I 
must be quiet.’’ 

One morning, as he passed the lodge, the white 
cap was not within sight, and Julie came to the 
door, looking troubled and fatigued. 

“It’s the ‘bad head’ again, Monsieur,’’ she 
said; “but this time it is worse than ever be- 
fore. I laid not down, last night, her pain was 
so great. It isa strange malady for so young a 
child. My husband has gone for the doctor. I 
begin to feel alarmed.”’ 

On his return from the foundry, Norford 
stopped in the village and purchased a wonder- 
fal doll, attired in gauze and tinsel. It was the 
best Floxham afforded, and was considered a 
work of art, though, its price being above the 
eapabilities of its admirers’ pockets, it had sim- 
pered from its window full many a weary day. 

“ She'll like this,”’ he said, with some pardon- 
able pride. ‘It was only last week as she was 
complaining of her old one’s nose. This ’ll quite 
set her up when she sees it.” 

There was a light burning in the house when 
he entered it, and a man was bending over the 
narrow, white bed, while Julie stood near, tear- 
fuland subdued. The parcel felt suddenly heavier 





than he had found it before. Norford stopped 
short, 

‘* Halloo!” he exclaimed, under his breath. * 

The man, who bent over the bed, raised him- 
self, and gave Norford a curt bow. 

‘«Tt’s a bad case,” he said, brusquely, and as 
if he had few words to spare. ‘Brain, you 
know; and brain’s always a bad business.”’ 
Therf to Julie, ‘‘If you will step into the next 
room with me, madam, I will elaborate my in- 
structions.” 

They went into the adjoining room, leaving 
Jem alone with the child. She was lying quite 
motionless, uttering little moans, and their sound, 
low as it. was, filled the hearer with awe. 

‘‘There—there’s something wrong up with 
her,” he said. ‘‘ What is it? She was never 
like this before.’’ 

He unwrapped the doll, and stooped down 
over her pillow. 

‘‘Youngun!’’ hesaid. ‘I say, Bébé!’’ 

Almost immediately he drew back, startled 
and awed by the utter unresponsiveness of the 
childish face. She nether heard nor saw him. 
The little moans went on; the half-closed lids 
did not even tremble. 

“‘She doesn’t hear me,” said Jem, standing 
upright again. ‘‘ She doesn’t hear me,’’ 

He could scarcely realize the truth, even though 
it was so plaina one. Who of us has not felt the 
slow, creeping awe of a familiar face, which is not 
what it was but yesterday; which has drifted 
out of our reach, and neither sees nor hears. 

He still stood by the bedside when Julie re- 
entered. 

‘She doesn’t hear me,’’ he said, with a half- 
bewildered look. 

‘‘No,”’ was the answer. 
you, Monsieur.”’ 

As she approached the bed, and touched the 
child’s hands, Julie burst into sudden tears. 

««T have not thought that she would die,’”’ she 
said. ‘‘She was always frail; but I have. not 
thought that she would die. And she has been 
to me as my own, from the first hour.”’ 

‘*Die!’’ said Norford, ‘‘ She isn’t——” 

He was startled beyond measure. Yesterday 
morning she had nodded to him, from her usual 
stand on the steps; and here was her doll, in all 
her tinsel finery! He glanced from the painted 
cheeks, and round, wide-awake eyes, to the child- 
face on the pillow. 

“I bought this thing for her, on my way 
home,”’ he said. ‘‘ Nay, I can’t believe that.” 

He could not believe it wholly, even when she 
told him that the medical man had given her no 
hope whatever. 


«She does not hear 
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**[Pll send for another,” returned Norford, has- 
“‘T'll send to London for one—a regular 
nob. She shan’t want for nothin’ money can bring. 
I’m set on her, missis. I tell you I never took to 
anything in my life as I’ve took to her. She 
shan’t die if Jem Norford’s money can buy life 
for her.” ‘And he passed his hands, in'a hur- 
ried, emotional caress, over the childish head. 
“I'd give a good deal to see her open her eyes, 
and laugh at Miss, there,”’ with a jerk at the doll, 
who sat staring at the foot of the bed. 

“Monsieur is very generous,’’ said Julie, 
shedding more tears. ‘Monsieur has the kind 
heart.” 

He had. All the great house contained was 
placed at the disposal of the invalid—wines, 
kitchen-furniture, servants. 

So everybody knew, next day; that Norford 
had sent to London for a great physician, and 
had given orders to his household to consider 
themselves at the service of the gate-keeper’s 
wife; all for the sake of the waif that lay, be- 
tween life and death, in the little house. 

“As if she wur his own flesh an’ blood,”’ it 
was said. ‘*He’s a cranky chap to mak’ out, 
Jem Norford; an’ he’s not ‘haaf bad i’ the long 
run, fur a’ his marlocks.” 

The great physician came in state, evidently 
bewildered at'such a turn of affairs. He was 
received at the great house, ond entertained 
there, and escorted by Norford to the lodge. 

‘It’s a little lass P ve set my mind on saving,”’ 
said Norford, unwontedly excited, and almost 
pale with feeling. ‘Save her!’’ laying'a heavy 
hand on the shoulder of the great man. ‘Save 
her, and set her up again, and send in your bill, 
and Jem Norford’s good fur it, whether it’s three 
figures or four.” 

But, important a personage as he was, the 
great man could do no more than the little one 
had done. He looked at the changed face, and 
asked questions, and looked again; and at last 
shook his head. 

«« My dear sir,” he said to Norford, “I am 
deeply grieved, but I may as well tell you the 
truth. There is nothing for me to do here. 
There is nothing to be done.”’ And he laid the 
child’s hand down on the coverlet again. 

“Nothing?” echoed Norford. “Nothing, man?” 

“Nothing. With children like this one life is 
never long. The end is at work from the first. 
It is only a question of time.” 

When Norford came back to the’ lodge, having 
seen the great man on his way to more important 
duties, in a more important field, he found 
Julie in tears. The doll still sat propped against 
the bed’s foot, staring at Bébé, who lay upon her 





back, her cap pushed of her curly head, her eyes 
wide open, and wandering. 

“Do not go, Monsieur,” said Julie, seeing him 
draw back. “Do not go. I have—— There is 
something I would say to you.’’ 

‘‘ The pretty Mademoiselle !’’ murmured Bébé, 
from her pillow. ‘‘The sister ‘of Monsieur! 
Where is she? The beads upon her neck shine. 
I must have them, Monsieur,——.”” 

The woman rose, pale and trembling, as if 
moved by some powerful emotion. 

“Do not mind her,” she gaid. 
often so. She does not see us.”’ 

She was very niuch shaken by the fiat which 
had gone forth, Jem thought ; even more shaken 
than he had imagined she would be. He did not 
know that another long-hidden grief was at work 
within her, until she spoke. 

** Monsieur,” she said, weeping, ‘if I had been 
a mother, even a mother whose child was her 
shame, even a mother lost and stained, I think, 
it seems to my heart to-night, that the death-bed 
of my child would touch me.”’ 

“The pretty beads!” said Bébé, softly. ‘The 
pretty beads of Mademoiselle Cicelie !’’ 

“There is a woman who has been to your 
house,”’ continued Julie ; ‘a woman I have seen, 
but who has not seen me, because I avoided her. 
It is the woman you call Cicely, and, Monsieur, 
she is my sister—and the mother of the child.” 

“The mother !’’ cried Norford, starting back- 
ward. ‘The mother of the child there? Good 
God! Cicely !’’ 

*«She is my sister,” said Julie. ‘She was our 
father’s pride and idol, and she broke his heart, 
and brought shame and ruin upon an honest 
name. It does not matter for the story; but I 
had pity upon her child. I could not easily for 
give her, but I had sorrow for the child who 
shared her disgrace. I let her think that it did 
not live, and she went her way. Our little world 


“It is not 


was too narrew for her pride and beauty. A life , 


of humiliation and penitence did not suit her. 
So, she went her ways; and you call her Cicely, 
and there is her child.” 

‘And she never knew!” said Jem Norford. 
**Poor lass! Poor lass!” 

“TI wish,” said the woman, ‘‘that she should 
know. She cannot do harm now, and I wish* 
Monsieur, that you should tell her. If she would 
receive the last sigh of her child, if she is not too 
hard of heart to care, let her come.” 

Jem Norford regarded the speaker amazedly. 
He had seen her before, a bright little woman, 
of cheerful mien and ready tongue; but now he 
saw her stern, bitter against sin, hard of judg- 
ment, firm in her own virtue, and with small 
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mercy for those more frail, Perhaps, in the by- 
gone days of her girlhood, she had felt some 
natural secret envy and displeasure against the 
beautiful creature, who had almost seemed of 
finer clay than the rest of them, and who had 
reigned supreme in her father’s house, so well 

beloved, and so much admired. And it was but 
the way of poor humanity, that she should be 
rather just than merciful, when this idol brought 
shame upon them all. 

“If she is not too far lost to bear a heart 
within her breast,’’ she said again, ‘let her 
come.” 

Norford went back to the house, wrote a tele- 
gram, and sent it at once. 
“The child is dying. 
Mercier. The woman is Julie Mereier. 

as goon as you get this,” 

The next night Bébé died. 

But, before death, half-consciousness, and a 
certain restlses strength came back to her. She 
opened her eyes, and saw the doll, and stretched 
out her arms for it, and when Norford gave it to 
her, she smiled. The new treasure seemed to 
please her greatly; but, after holding it for a 
while, she became feverish and restless. She 


Its mother is Cecilia 
Come 


wanted to go to the great house. She wished to 


lie on the sofa, in the pretty room where the pic- 
ture of the Sistine Madonna was. Monsieur 
would carry her there. 

“I am tired of being here,’’ she said. ‘TI 
have been here a long time. I cannot sleep here. 
Take me in your arms, Monsieur, to the pretty 
toom,’”’ And she would not be denied. 

Ten minutes later the doctor was called from 
his «fter-dinner, port, by a visitor who had rung 
loudly at the door-bell, and would not come in. 
It was Jem Norford, who stood upon the steps, 
looking very unlike himself, and almost pale. 

“Tt’s the child again,” he said, ‘She hasa 
fancy for being carried to my house. I came to 
ask if it can be done. She looks as if it was too 
late to harm her, and she wants to go.” 

“Let her go,’’ said the doctor, his precon- 
deved ideas of consistency much upset by Jem 

* Norford for the fiftieth tme, ‘‘ She will die there 
a easily as any other place; more easily, per- 
haps; and it’s only a few steps. Do you want me 
to return with you?” 

“Can you do her any good ?”’ 

“T am afraid not.’’ 

“Then I'll go alone. Good-night.” He touched 
his hat slightly, and turned away, leaving the 
doctor looking after him. 

“Odd doings about a child,’ he remarked, 
“It’s a whim, I suppose; and he can afford it.’’ 

From the time that she had spoken, the day 








before, Julie had not mentioned Cicely. She 
kept. grave silence on the subject, only now and 
then glancing toward the road; but when they 
had moved the child, and she lay on her pillows 
on the sofa, she spoke grimly. 

«« She has not come, Monsieur.”’ 

‘‘Something’s keeping her,”’ said Jem. ‘‘She’ll 
come, never fear.’’ 

He thought he was sure of her. But as the 
hours went by, his. heart misgave him. It was 
not like Cicely ; but she had not come, 

And at last it was midnight, and the child lay 
clasping the doll in her arms, breathing heavily 
and slowly. As the last stroke of twelve died 
away, Julie pointed to the couch, with a signifi- 
cant bitterness. 

*« She should come soon,’’ she said—* soon.’’ 

Soon, indeed, for at that moment there was a 
little gasp, and Bébé started from her cushion, 
the doll still held to her little, panting side. 

‘« Monsieur !”’ she cried, ‘ Julie!” 

Jem bent over her, trembling, awed. 

*< Little un,’’ he said. ‘‘ Poor, little lass !’’ 

Bébé turned to him with a languid smile. 

‘«The doll is heavy,’’ she said, giving it to 
him. ‘‘ Take it, Monsieur.’’ 

And her head dropped slowly forward, until it 
rested against his shoulder. 

Julie flung herself upon her knees, at the 
foot of the couch, in a tempest of weeping. 

‘* Let her come,” she cried. «Let her come. 
She comes too late.” 

Even at that moment they heard her carriage- 
wheels, and then her quick feet in the hall. The 
door was flung open, and she crossed the threshold, 
panting for breath. 

She saw all, at one glance; and when she 
thrust the kneeling woman aside, with her fierce 
hand, and took the dead child from Jem’s arms 
to her heaving breast, her face was terrible to see, 

** You told me once that you could not forgive 
me,’’ she cried to Julie. ‘‘Ask yourself if I 
can forgive you? You robbed me of the child, 
who would have saved my soul alive. You lied 
to me, and sent me to perdition. AndI hold a 
dead soul to my breast, and a dead child in my 
arms. Iam too late! I am too late!” 

She knelt beside the couch, hiding her face 
upon the little one’s breast, and uttering low, 
sharp moans, in quick succession. : 

“Take her away,’’ she said, to Jem, with a 
gesture toward Julie. ‘‘ Take her away, and let 
me be alone, Iam too late! I am too late!’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
FiLoxHam stood awed into respectful silence, 
when the little body was carried through Jem 
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Norford’s stately entrance-gates. Nobody under- 
stood exactly why they were impressed, but all 
were impressed alike. 

«“«Theer's Jem Norford i’ th’ first carriage, wi’ 
th’ crape round his hat,” said the lookers-on. 

‘‘An’ theer’s a strage woman i’ black, an’ 
hoo’s as white as a stone. Hoo'’d be han’some, 
too, if hoo did not look so queer, loike.”’ 

‘‘ From his own house,” said the Squire, ‘‘and 
at his own expense; and that woman there with 
him. I should like to know what it all means.” 

When they returned to the house, and to the 
silent room, with the chill of death upon it; Jem 
Norford seated himself upon the end of the sofa, 
and bowed his head in his hands. 

‘»T could hardly ha’ believed that a child could 
ha’ made it feel like this,’’ he said, blankly. 

His mind was full of vague heaviness and 
regret. His loneliness was too much for him. 
He left his seat at last, and went to Cicely, who 
stood near the mantel, shivering even in her 
heavy drapery. 

«It'll never be the same again,’’ he said. 
‘* You-can see that—neither to me nor to you.” 

«The same,”” she answered, wondering, and 
yet half understanding. 

‘« The place here,”’ he went on, glancing around 
him, ‘it can’t be what it would have been; nor 
you, nor me, Cicely.” 

As she comprehended more fully, the color rose 
to her pale cheek. She answered him, sharply, 

**No, no, no! Hush, for God’s sake!’’ 

But he had something more to say, and he 
seid it unsteadily and awkwardly enough, though 
in a way that touched her to the quick. 

“‘I’m going to lead a cleaner life, if I’ve the 
strength to do it. I mean to keep the place what 
it would be if there was a child in it, day in and 
day out. I’m going to send for my old mother, 
down in Kent. I did a fair enough part by her, 
but she’s a good old soul, and I chose that she 
should be far enough away to live at peace. Her 
way wasn’t mine. But I’m going to send for her 
to-morrow. An’ as for you an’ me, don’t you 
think that you an’ me could make a better thing 
of life as—man an’ wife, Cicely ?” 

She started back, and stared him in the face, 
in wild amazement. 

“As man and wife?” she asked? 
me to—to marry you?” 

**That’s what it means,”’ steadily. 

The tears started to her eyes, and fell upon 
her cheeks. She held out her hand, and grasped 
his hard and close. 

‘« You are a better man, even, than I thought 
you,” she said. ‘* But such a thing as that could 
never be, Jem—never! Some day a good wo- 
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man may give you what I have not to give—a 
heart and a pure life. Your way and mine will 
be far apart, and yours will be the easier to 
tread. But I think I shall have a chance in the 
end; just one out of others’ thousands.”’ 

Norford only held her hand the firmer. 

«Think again, Cicely,”’ he said. ‘Think again, 
my girl.” 

But she shook her head sadly. 

‘“*No,” she answered. ‘It cannot be. This 
is our last hour together, and this is good-by.” 

In half an hour she had gone. She stopped at 
the lodge, and had a last interview with Julie. 

‘« Let us forgive each other,’’ she said. ‘It is 
well that we should part friends. You judged 
me harshly when you thought I would not come 
to the child. When the message arrived I was 
away, and so I was too late. Will you take my 
hand in farewell ?”’ 

‘* What I did was for the best,’’ said Julie. 

Yes, yes,” sighing. ‘‘ You thought it was 
best, but it was hard for me—only you did not 
know. Let us forgive each other, and—Good-by.” 

And so they parted, and each went their sepa- 
rate way. 

The following week, there came to Jem Nor 
ford’s house, a simple, gentle, old, care-worn 
soul, whose kindly face and untutored way con- 
trasted oddly with the surrounding grandeur, 
and were yet not without their homely dignity. 
The element of motherly love and pride were 
stronger than the power of petty customs; and 
even the stateliest of Floxham society was touched 
and held silent by the trust and belief they found 
existing in the loving, warm old heart. 

‘“*My son, sir,’’ they heard the old mother 
saying; ‘‘and always a good son to me—always. 
And now that he’s a rich man, it’s a comfort to 
me, you see, to remember; for, as I’ve always 
said to him, ‘It’s well to be a rich man, Jem, 
but it’s better to be a good one.’ ”’ 

And to the last none undeceived her. Only, 
years afterward, when Jem Norford was a re 
spectable Floxamite, with a large-hearted, hand- 
some wife, and a half-dozen sturdy children, he 
brought into his mother’s room, one day, a letter ° 
and a little box, and having opened the box, and 
taken from it an ivory crucifix, he sat holding it 
in his shaking hand, looking at it through a blur 
and mist. 

**A woman sent it to me,” he said, tremu- 
lously, in answer to the old mother’s anxiously 
questioning glance. ‘‘A woman who has just 
died. She was one the world went wrong with; 
and—and it’s a kind of message. Don’t heed 
me, mother; there’s nowt wrong with me; only, 
thank God, it’s over!’’ 
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TWO QUESTIONS. 


BY FRANK LEB BENEDICT. 


Lypra AsutzicH had gone out for a morn- 
ing’s walk. She followed a path which led 
by the side of a secluded stream, that flowed 
gently beneath the shadow of the thick woods. 
Finding herself tired at last, she stopped to rest. 
She sat down on a little knoll, a short distance 
from the river, where the wild vines almost com- 
pletely hid her from view, though she could dis- 
tinctly see any passer-by. ‘‘ Not that there is 
likely to be any of more importance than a 
squirrel or rabbit,” she said, ‘‘in this far-away 
nook.”’ And, saying this to herself, she took off 
her hat to be cool, opened her parasol, and draw- 
ing a book from her pocket, prepared for an hour 
with her favorite poet, Tennyson. Just as she 
had settled herself comfortably, however, she 
caught the sound of oars; and looking out from 
her covert, saw @ young man in a boat, on the 
river. He stopped full in front, and gazing across 
toward her, took off his hat, in recognition. 

Lydia felt sick and faint, at first with a hor- 
tible sensation of pain; after that, with a more 
horrible loathing and contempt of herself, for 
having been weak enough to suffer. 

Another instant, and a huge dog came bound- 
ing on shore, and made directly for Lydia’s 
hiding-place. He was ‘close to her before she 
could recover her self-control, gamboling about 
her, and uttering frantic yelps of delight. She 
had petted him too often, during the past winter, 
for the creature not to be charmed at this unex- 
pected encounter. 

“Here, Czar! What the deuce ails you?’ 
aalled his master. ‘‘Come back this moment, 
sir.” As he spoke, having first fastened his boat 
to the shore, he advanced toward Lydia. 

But Czar, instead of obeying the imperious 
command, responded by a series of barks, which 
sid, as plainly as words could have done, 
“Don’t call names, Stupid! Come and see what 
I have unearthed for your benefit, ungrateful 
fellow that you are !”’ 

His master obeyed the summons, though he 
probably did not translate its purport just as I 
have done, since nobody willingly helps to wound 
his own vanity. 

Lydia pushed the dog away, and rose ‘to her 
feet as the gentleman reached her. Once more 
the and George Meredith were standing face to 
face, and Lydia at least was glad that, for a few 





seconds, Czar so filled the air with his crescendo 
barks, that greetings of any sort were out of the 
question. 

‘‘Mrs. Ashleigh !’’ exclaimed Meredith, as 
soon as Czar would permit him to speak. + At 
last! I thought I should never find you again. 
I was leaving town, for Vermont, when I saw 
your name among the arrivals at Newport. So, 
I went that way, instead.’’ 

«‘T have not been in Newport,” she inter- 
rupted, more to gain confidence, by hearing the 
sound of her own voice, than from any desire to 
afford him information concerning herself. 

‘No. I found that it was a distant conneo- 
tion of yours,’’ he continued, his eyes, his whole 
face, lighting up with a singular mingling of 
pleasure and trouble. ‘It had never occurred 
to me there could be two Mrs. Ashleighs in the 
world. I felt dreadfully vexed with her.” 

‘“*T trust she was properly conscience-stricken 
for her presumption in owning the same name,” 
returned Lydia, trying to speak carelessly, but 
with a slightly bitter ring in her-voice, which 
rather belied her playful words. 

“‘I did not wait to inquire,” he replied, too 
eager and excited to notice anything peculiar in 
her manner. ‘ Won’t you shake hands with me, 
now that I am here? Won't you even say you 
are glad to see me?”’ 

“Oh, of course! Delighted!” she said, in a 
tone of the utmost indifference. 

Apparently, however, she had only caught the 
final clause of his sentence, for she did not seem 
to perceive the hand he extended. 

Meredith gave her one quick glance of re- 
proach, and let his arm drop to his side; but 
the glance was wasted, for she had turned away 
her eyes, and was looking toward the river. 

“I have been gone four months,” 
claimed, after a pause. 

‘«Is it possible that it can be so long as that?” 
she said, languidly. ‘‘ How time does fly, to be 
sure !”’ 

‘Four months and ten days, exactly,’’ he 
added, in a tone of blended pain and irritation. 

‘*What a wonderful memory you must have 
for dates!’ said she, with an indolent laugh, 
“TI never can remember the days of the month 
in which I happen to be living.”’ 

“1 had good cause to remember these,” he 
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muttered, still looking at her with that reproach- 
ful glance. He spoke so low, that she could not 
be expected to hear; and she did not, 

‘Czar is handsomer than ever,’’ she observed, 
turning to pat the animal’s graceful head. ‘‘ Was 
he the companion of your wanderings ?”’ 

“No. I sent him to my country place.” 

“Ah, yes! You made a sea-voyage, some- 
body said,’’ she continued in the same aggra- 
vatingly lazy tone. ‘‘ It was not Africa, was it?” 

‘*T have been in South America.” 

He kept his voice perfectly calm, but his face 
had grown pale, and the trouble deepened in 
his eyes. F 

“Oh, indeed! Did I get far astray in saying 
Africa? My ideas of geography are almost as 
confused as my faculty for dates. What a beau- 
tiful thing it must be to have a well-regulated 
mind! Don’t you find it so?’ 

‘‘ Tamvafraid I cannot boast of possessing one,”’ 
he said. 

‘Really? Now, I should have fancied just 
the contrary,”’ laughed she. ‘But you have 


not told me how you liked South Africa—no, 
America—and the huge snakes, and the beautiful 
Spanish women, and all the rest of the agreea- 
bilities one is supposed to find there.” 


“‘T don’t think——”’ 

He had to pause. A sudden choking in his 
throat would not let him finish his sentence. 

“«I beg your pardon,”’ she said, inquiringly. 

“T don’t think I noticed anything,” he an- 
ewered, steadily. 

‘‘Dear me,’’ she interrupted, “if you turn 
your travels to no better account than that, you 
might as well stay at home! I thought you 
would have written a book, at least. Everybody 
does so, nowadays, when they travel! Good 
gracious! my grammar ie getting as defective as 
the rest of my accomplishments.” 

Mrs. Ashleigh was sadly overdoing her part. 
A child could scarely have failed to perceive that 
she was acting. But this man stood there blind 
as @ bat, and could only fight against the terrible 
pain which stung his heart, and wonder, stupid- 
ly, if this long-desired meeting was a bad dream. 

‘‘T had not much leisure to think of distin- 
. guishing myself in that way,” he said, still 
struggling to appear composed. 

“‘Of course not; idle people are always the 
busiest.. But do tell me if Rio Janeiro and the 
Amazon is not, one of them, ariver, by the way ?”’ 

But Mrs. Ashleigh’s desire for useful informa- 
tion was suddenly checked by the sound of voices 
close at hand. A party of people from the hotel 
appeared. Foremost among them, Mrs. Col. 
Beardsley, as venomously-tongued an old cat as 





ever devoured a reputation ; and with her fussy 
Mr. Clayton, an Englishman, who believed that 
the sun rose and set within the limits of Clay- 
ton Park, an estate which would, in due time, 
be his own, and bring a baronetcy with it. 
He had brought his grandeur to America for a 
few months, and indulged in the idea of offering 
to share it with Lydia Ashleigh, whom he had 
met in Europe during the previous year. Every- 
body, with the exception of the future baronet, 
was acquainted with Meredith; so, of course, 
there were loud expressions of wonder and cor- 
dial greetings at his appearance. 

‘* We thought you were in Brazil,’’ said some 
one. 

‘*T was, not long since,” he answered. 

‘‘ You disappeared so suddenly, last spring, 
that we feared you must have been murdered,” 
added another. 

‘“« Twice,”’ said Meredith ; ‘‘ but neither report 
was fatal.” 

‘‘ Dear me!” cried Mrs. Beardsley, as usual, 
in haste to say something ill-natured. ‘Old Mrs. 
Tytler said you ‘hhad lost all your money at Jans 
quenet. I was so sorry !’’ 

“*It was very good of you to regret the cir 
cumstance,’’ laughed he. ‘‘ But as I never touch 
cards; that misfortune could not easily befall 
me.”’ 

‘‘Then, perhaps, it was not you. But I am 
sure they said something dreadful had happened 
to you,” persisted Grimalkin. 

‘I dare say they did.” 

‘Yes. What was it? Do you remember, Mrs. 
Ashleigh ?”’ 

But Lydia did not hear. 

“I hope Mrs. Everton is quite well,” said 
Meredith. 

Now Mrs. Everton was Mrs. Beardley’s sister- 
in-law, and deadliest foe, so the female Colonel’s 
blood boiled under this thrust; but she was un- 
able to scratch in return. He turned away be- 
fore she could get her claws ready, and madam 
had the additional annoyance of perceiving that 
her friends were smiling at her discomfiture. 

Lydia Ashleigh had begun talking eagerly to 
Clayton, confusing his slow-working mind by her 
rapid changes from one subject to another ; but 
she heard every syllable Meredith uttered, not- 
withstanding. 

They all strolled back to the house soon after, 
Meredith saying he would accompany them, 
and send for his boat afterward. Mrs. Ashleigh 
and Clayton walked in advance of the others. 
Mrs. Beardsley took possession of Meredith, in 
spite of himself, and began pouring into his ear 
the gossip which was going the rounds of the 
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little circle in the hotel. People believed that 
Clayton had proposed to Mrs. Ashleigh, and been 
accepted. Mrs. Beardsley said the thing was 
certain, but that statement even a jealous man 
could receive with ‘a grain of salt,’’ so well was 
the lady known for.her habit of embroidering 
plain facts with the glittering threads of her 
fancy. Just as the last of the party reached the 
veranda, Lydia heard some one ask Meredith 
how long he proposed to remain. 

“TJ have not the least idea,” he answered. 
“Perhaps I shall go to-morrow. I was stopping 
at Coromley, on the other side of the valley, and 
came out for an hour on the water. By the way, 
I must send for my portmanteau, and stay here, 
you are all such old friends.” 

Lydia passed on into the house, went up to 
her bed-room, and sat down to do battle with 
herself. 

During the past winter, George Meredith had 
been prominent among the coterie of admirers, 
which surrounded her on her return to the world, 
after her two years’ of mourning had expired. 
He was so different from men in general, or her 
estimate of men, so earnest, so truthful, so full 
of energy and purpose, that from the first strong 
sympathies had drawn her toward him. 

When little more than a child, her wise pas- 
tors and masters had given her for husband 
about as bad a specimen of the human race, mo- 
rally considered, as could have been found in 
the whole length and breadth of the Continent. 
After enduring six years of outrage and torture, 
she suddenly found herself free, and a very rich 
woman. Her tyrant’s last act had been the one 
decent performance of his life—he left her his 
money; and though Lydia would not have be- 
lieved it, we older people know that it is easier 
to bear existence with a long rent-roll than a 
& short one. 

So, thongh she had been a wife, Lydia Ash- 
leigh had never known what love was ; had grown 
almost to regard it some figment of romancers’ 
brains; or, if not that, at least a sentiment little 
likely now ever to come near her heart. Hence 
it was that she became attracted toward Mere- 
dith, without suspecting her own secret. When 
she did discover the fact, she was glad and thank- 
ful that she could give him a heart which had never 
been troubled by a passing dream for another. 

She was not ashamed when these reflections 
forced themselves upon her, for she believed— 
she had every reason to believe—that he loved 
her. Suspicious as life rendered her, she had 
the most unbounded faith in this man’s honor; 
she would as soon have thought of doubting her 
religion as him. 





So the winter passed, and March came. 

Up to the last day they had been upon their 
usual terms; been out with some mutual friends 
on horseback, and had met at a dinner-party in 
the evening. As Meredith led her down to the 
carriage, he asked, 

«Can I see you to-morrow morning ?” 

Something in his voice told her that he meant 
more than an ordinary visit. She bowed her 
head, entered the Brougham, and was driven 
away. Her brother’s widow, Mrs. Mortyn, who 
lived with her, ‘went peacefully to sleep in her 
corner, and Lydia was free to listen to the beat- 
ings of her own heart. 

How she dreamed all that night, not trying to 
go to bed till nearly dawn, while the full moon 
poured its radiance into the chamber, and in 
the room beyond, her pet Virginia nightingale, 
counted the hours in song; and she so happy 
that she could catch no echo of sadness in the 
melodious plaint ; it sounded like a pan of re- 
joicing, like the voice of her own soul. 

Poor thing! Remember what her life had been. 
Think how beautiful happiness must have looked 
to her tired eyes, which had been so early forced 
to regard the blackest aspect of human nature. 

The morrow came. The hour at which Mere- 
dith usually paid his visits, came too, and passed ; 
but he did not appear. Before the day ended, 
Lydia learned that he had left town—gone with- 
out a sign. From that hour she had never even 
heard from or of him, save that he had sailed 
for South America. 

More than four months had elapsed—four 
such terrible months! She was a very proud 
woman, so you can fancy what the humiliation 
was to her. From first to last he had been 
trifling—amusing himself! Was it any wonder 
that she felt every faith in humanity uprooted? 
That she loathed the world, and, most of all, her 
own blind folly ? 

Once free from her wearisome companions— 
wearisome, she admitted, rather on account of 
her own mood, than because they were excep- 
tionally dull or commonplace—Lydia sat recalling 
her brief past, trying for strength, by going over 
every incident of her acquaintance with Mere- 
dith, every look and act whereby he had shown 
his love as plainly as words could have done, so 
that scern and pride might help to make an ar- 
mor for her soul. 

She went down to dinner, prettily dressed, 
gracious, smiling, and so interested in Mr. Clay- 
ton’s talk about the glories which were to be his 
whenever his old uncle should decide to ‘‘ shuffle 
off this mortal coil,” that the Englishman was 
divided between pleasure at having so charming 
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a listener, and a fear that she might be listening 
om account of designs she cherished in regard to 
him, simply as the future owner of that abode of 
all delights, Clayton Park. Meredith was not 
near her, but seated at the other end of the table, 
among the Beardsley faction. 

The evening proved glorious. The most ner- 
vous hypochondriac could not haye dreamed of 
stopping indoors. People took their coffee sit- 
ting out on the lawn; groups of young people 
wandered about among the shrubberies, or stole 
away in pairs, naturally not of the same sex. 

Lydia would have liked to go away to her own 
room, but she was morbidly afraid of exciting 
comment just then ; so she stayed in the garden, 
and pretended, successfully enough, to amuse 
herself. She held a little court of her own, com- 
prised of the nicest men. She could never re- 
member when Mr. Clayton joined her group, 
or how it came about that she found herseif 
walking up and down one of the broad paths in 
his stately society. A good dinner and a strong 
cigar had rendered the future baronet senti- 
mental, and the perilous moonlight completed 
his ruin. 

They were leaning over the balustrade of a 
terrace, Lydia resting her head on her hand, and 
She heard 


gazing silently out at the moonlight. 
her companion’s voice, uttering longer and more 
involved sentences than usual, but she positively 


did not hear one word he spoke. It was not 
until he quite forgot his stateliness, and begged 
earnestly for an answer, that she came to a real- 
iging sense of there being anything uncommon 
the matter, and even then she had not the slight- 
est conception of its nature. 

‘¢ I beg your pardon,”’ she said, turning toward 
him, a little ashamed of her own abstraction. 
‘‘I do beg your pardon, but positively I don’t 
know what you were saying. I am fearfully 
stupid to-night.” 

Mr, Clayton was not a man of quick percep- 
tions, but he saw that she was speaking the exact 
truth. He came down to earth with a bang, and 
for an instant stood glaring at her, too much con- 
fused foranger. But that latter sensation speed- 
ily gained the ascendency over all others. He, 
Robert Clayton, a future baronet, had absolutely 
honored this republican by an offer of marriage, 
and she had not heard! He wondered that 
the world did not fall in twain, or at least some 
dire convulsion of the elements shake it to its 
centre, 

She saw, hy his angry confusion, that she must 
have been guilty of some mortal sin, but even yet 
she did not know what it was. 

“« Please, don’t be vexed,’’ she said, with diffi- 

















culty repressing @ wild desire to laugh aloud, he 
looked so very comical in his wrath. 

‘‘ Vexed!”’ he repeated, in a strangled voice. 
‘* If you will only be good-natured, and repeat 
| eR 

‘Repeat it!’’ he echoed, and his tone was 
quite awful now. 

‘Indeed, I am so sorry. I did. not mean to 
be rude. If you will tell me*what it was, I 
promise to listen without breathing.” 

He thought her manner and words flippant, 
and grew more angry than ever. His senses 
came back; he shuddered at his own precipi- 
tancy. It was not in keeping with his station; 
it was not like a Clayton. But, in spite of his 
wrath, such capabilities of loving as he possessed 
had gone out to this woman, and would not be 
recalled, It might be that, in time, he should 
forgive her. If she proved worthy, he might 
one day give her an opportunity to share his 
grandeur, but at present she must be punished, 
and that thoroughly. 

‘*Won’t you tell me again?’ she asked, coax- 
ingly, but still forced to struggle hard to keep 
from laughing, 

‘‘ Madam,” said he, ‘“‘I never repeat.’’ He 
was so intensely dignified, she could restrain 
herself no longer, and laughed like a maniac. 
She had been all the evening nearer hysterics 
than she had ever gone in her life; and now that 
she had begun, she could not stop for awhile. 

When she could look up again, Mr. Clayton 
was gone, about the angriest man that ever lived, 
and Lydia did not know that the chance of being 
‘‘milady’’ had come within her reach. Once 
more she laughed, then as suddenly burst into 
tears, and had, what she seldom indulged in, a 
good cry. After that, she was able to get her 
composure back, and abuse herself roundly for 
her own folly. 

She heard voices, and hurried away through 
the shadowy paths, till she reaehed the little 
river some distance below the house, and sat 
down on a rustic chair, listening dreamily to 
the water's talk, and gazing absently up at the 
mountain-tops, glorious with the light of the full 
moon. 

A step near roused her from her dismal revery. 
She turned quickly. George Meredith was stand- 
ing beside her. His face showed pale and trou- 
bled in the moonbeams, but under the doubt and 
suffering there was an expression a man might 
wear who had determined on a certain line of 
conduct, and meant to pursue it at any cost to 
himself. 

‘* Mrs. Ashleigh,’’ he said quickly, ‘‘I wish to 
ask you a question.” 
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«Dear me!"’ returned she, in her most care- 
less tone. ‘‘ From the sound of your voice, one 
might think you were going to demand my purse! 
You look yery like a bandit, standing there; at 
least, the young-ladyish idea of that interesting 
person.” 

“JT want to know,” he continued, his voice 
becoming hoarse and low, “if it is true that you 
are engaged to marry Mr. Clayton ?”’ 

She leaned back in her seat, and gazed full in 
his face, with a cruel, insolent smile. 

«“Té was a rude question——,,’’ he began. 

‘“‘ Very rude,” she interrupted. 

‘‘ And yet I must repeat it,’’ he said, gravely, 
in no wise moved either by her anger or scorn. 

She looked at him, now, with a changed face ; 
a face in which a strange wonder mingled with 
her wrath. 

«By what right, Mr. Meredith?” she asked. 

«By the right that any man has, who shows 
® woman he loves her; who has told her so, and 
never received any answer.” 

She grew very pale, but sat watching him nar- 
rowly, through her half-closed eyelids. Had she 
heard aright? Wasshe mad? Was it only that 
he meant again to essay the pretty game of co- 
quetry-toy, now that he believed her betrothed 
to another, to wail out a story of blighted hopes 
and a broken heart, just to amuse himself for a 
space. 

“You do not speak,” he said. ‘ You recog- 
nize, though, the justice of my question, rude as 
it sounds.”’ 

«I do not know what you mean,” she replied, 
steadily. ‘I recognize no right, on your part, 
to question me in any way.” 

He gave her a stern, cold glance, but she re- 
turned it unflinchingly. She was-smiling still. 

“The last part of your assertion may be true,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ The first is a prevarication unworthy 
of you.” 

“We were acquaintances; good friends, even 
for a time—nothing more,” she cried, furiously 
angry, yet with a wild thrill at her heart, which 
she could nof subdue. 

‘Nothing more?” he asked. 

“We are not even that now!” she exclaimed, 
angrier with herself, even, than she was with 
him, from very shame of her own weakness. 

“ Will you deny that you know I loved you?’ 
he demanded, regardless of her words. 

She laughed bitterly. 

“Excuse me,”’ she said. ‘ My vanity may be 
immense, but it has its limits, though I am a 
woman! I really have not the habit of suppos- 
ing that every man who says a civil thing to me 
must necessarily be one of my victims.” 





“Perhaps if you were a vainer woman, you 
would be less cruel,’’ returned he, somewhat 
tremulously. 

She started to her feet. She was completely 
past her patience. She would not be contempti- 
ble enough to be angry, much less suffer, for a 
man so mean. 

“‘T am not in the mood for theatricals, Mr. 
Meredith,” she said. ‘‘ Will you have the good- 
ness to go away ?”’ 

** Not yet,’’ he answered, setting his mouth 
hard under the curving-lines of hls mustache. 
“T have not finished.” 

*T told you I was not in the mood for theat- 
ricals!’’ cried she. ‘If you are determined to 
display your powers in that line, you will find 
plenty of young girls yonder who may be im- 
pressed. I am too old to care for such amuse- 
ments.” 

She turned to leave him. 

** Don’t go!’’ he said. ‘No matter what your 
feelings toward me may be, I think all your life 
you will be sorry if you go.” 

“T sorry for anything where you are concern- 
ed ?’’ she exclaimed. 

“«T have no intention of reproaching you,’’ he 
hurried on. ‘But I insist on my right to have 
my question answered.”’ es 

“Your right ?”’ she echoed. 

** Yes! When a man, for months, has shown, 
by every action that he loves you; when neces- 
sity, almost as strong as death, calls him away 
without warning, without his being able to see 
you, though you had promised; when he writes, 
and tells you the whole story ; when——” 

Involuntarily she put up her hand; without 
volition on her own part, she interrupted him. 

‘‘ Wrote to me?” she cried. ‘I never hada 
letter from you in my life.’’ 

Her head ‘was reeling so that she could stand 
no longer. She sank back into her chair. 

“«T was sure my letter never reached you!’’ 
he exclaimed, in an altered voice. ‘‘I told my- 
self that, over and over. I should have gone 
mad, else! I said you were too good, too noble, 
to have kept me in suspense, however much I 
might have deceived myself. I said, at least, 
you would have written and told me my fate, 
kindly, gently, however hard it might be.”’ 

The evening was warm and soft, but Lydia 
trembled from head to foot, as if a blast of mid- 
winter had smitten her to her very heart. Still 
she would not let herself be duped by any silly 
hope. She had borne enough, suffered enough, 
was fallen low enough in her own eyes. ff she 
did anything now to rouse a new and deeper 
pang of self-contempt, existence would become 
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’ utterly insupportable; a load to be got rid of at 
any cost to the soul which had so tormented her 
during the past months. 

‘I must beg you to explain.’ she said, in a 
slow, icy tone. ‘‘I do not understand one word 
you have said, if, indeed, it has any meaning.” 

She could not deny herself this last thrust. 
She was so near losing every trace of firmness, 
that she found a sort of strengh in treating him 
to insolent words. He paid no attention to her 
harsh speech. He-was looking keenly at her. 
Blind as suffering made him, he could see her 
tremble. Under that affectation of indifference 
wherewith she chilled her voice, he caught signs 
of the trouble which shook the very core of her 
being. 

“You never received my letter!” 
tence was an assertion, not an inquiry. 

‘« Never,”’ she replied. 

He drew a deep breath, moved forward a step, 
checked himself as suddenly, and stood still. 

‘* Will you tell me why you would not admit 
me that day—the day I left New York, I mean? 
You had promised, when we parted, the night 
before.’’ 

«* Your memory is failing you,’’ she answered. 
‘« You did not come.” 

“I did! Idid! At the very hour you had set! 
You had gone out, gone to a breakfast at Mrs. 
Warner’s. Qh, I remember everything about 
that horrible day! I had that morning received 
news. that my only brother was dying in Brazil ; 
that I was likely to lose every penny I owned in 
the world. I was obliged to catch the nocn- 


The sen- 





steamer. I wrote to you. I—Oh, my God! to 
think what I have suffered during these months! 
And now—now——”’ 

He broke off abruptly, and turned away his 
head, She put out her hand, and touched his 
arm. She was shaking like a leaf. Great tears 
filled her eyes, but no drops fell. 

‘I never received your letter,’’ she said, al- 
most in a whisper, ‘I never knew that you 
came to the house! I-wasat home. Mrs. Mor- 
tyn went to the breakfast. I, too, remember 
everything which happened that day.” 

“ Lydia !”’ 

The tone was half a question—half a cry. 

She hid her face in her hands, saying, bro- 
kenly, 

‘¢ And he will not tell me why he came back!” 

He was kneeling at her feet, and pouring out 
the story of his love and anguish, He had been 
in time to see his brother; the money-troubles 
appeared possible to clear up. He had hurried 
back to New York the instant he could, and been 
searching for her ever since his arrival. 

After a time they were both calm enough to 
go over the whole matter connectedly, and be- 
fore Lydia remembered that it was late, and that 
she ought to return to the house, there were no 
further explanations necessary. 

When they reached the veranda, he stopped 
her for an instant to whisper, 

‘¢ Have you forgiven my rude question ?” 

‘¢I will, when you forgive my having doubted 
you,’ she answered. 

Then they went slowly in together. 
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Omty a lock of bright brown hair, 

And a cluster of withered, scentless flowers ; 
Some of the garments she used to wear, 
Jewels that shone on the fingers fair, 

Pictures that mock with their beauty rare, 

The aching void in these hearts of ours, 
That miss her everywhere! 


Only an empty, quiet room, 

A smooth, white bed and a vacant chair; 
Drooping lilies, whose faint perfume, 
Whispers a thought of the lovelier bloom 
Gathered like them for an early tomb, 

And laid, an offering rich and rare, 

On an altar of tears and gloom. 


Only a grave with grass o’ergrown: 

,» Agrave in the green-wood narrow and deep; 
Where we laid her down ‘neath a cold white stone, 
And left her in darkness and alone, 





Deaf to cur sad hearts’ sorrowing moan; 
Her pale lips sealed in a dreamleas sleep, 
And the light from her blue eyes gone. 


These are the treasures to which I cling, 
With a tender grief that I cannot tell; 

Dear to my heart is the slightest thing 

Her hands have touched; hot tears will spring 

At the sound of the songs she used to sing; 
Ah me! no joy can ever dispel 

This shadow from death’s dark wing. 


Oh, Alice, darling, you cannot know, 

From your beautiful home where the angels are, 
How day by day I wearily go 
To that precious spot where the violets grow 
Over pulseless bosom and brow of snow, 

Or perhaps you could soothe my wild despair, 
And my tears would forget to flow. 
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THE WIDOW DOODLE. 





BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 





Jostan’s brother’s wife has come to live with 
us. My opinion is, she is most a natural fool. 
Howsumever, bein’ one of the relations on his 
side, I hain’t told her what I thought of her; 
but bear with her, as I would wish the relations 
on my side to be bore with by Josiah. How long 
she will live with us, that I don’t know. And 
it is a considerable sized cross for me to tackle, 
amd I won’t deny it. Fools was always dretful 
wearin’, wearin’ to me, or I don’t ort to call her 
a fool, and wouldn’t say it where it would get 
out for the world. But she don’t know no more 
than the law will allow, That I will contend for 
boldly, with my last breath. 

But if her principles was.as hefty as iren, and 
her intellect as hefty as iren, and her intellect 
as bright as it is t’other way, if it was bright as 
day, she would be a sort of a drawback to hap- 
piness. Anybody would, whether it was a he or 
ashe. Home is a Eden, jest large enough to 
hold Adam and Eve, and their family, and the 
necessary animals. And when stranger enters 
its gates, to camp down therein for life with you, 
asort of a cold chill comes in with’em. You 
may like ’em, and wish ’em well, and do the 
best you can with ’em, but you feel kind o’ 
choked and bowed down. There is a sort of tight- 
ness to it. You can’t, for your life, feel so loose 
and serious as you did when you was alone with 
Josiah and the children. 

But I am determined to put up with her, 
and do the best I can. She hadn’t no home, 
and was a comin’ on the train; so Josiah 
thought that, for the sake of Tim, that was his 
brother, it was our duty to take her in, and do 
for her. 

And truly duty’s apron-strings are the only 
ones we can cling to with perfect safety. Incli- 
nation sometimes wears a far more shinin’ apron, 
and her glitterin’ strings flutter down before 
you invitingly, and you feel as if you must 
leggo of duty, and lay holt of ’em. But, my 
friends, safety is not there. Her strings are thin 
and slaggy, and liable to fall to pieces any 
minute. But hang on to duty’s apron-strings, 
boldly and blindly. Get a good holt, and have 
no fear. Let her lead you over rough pathways, 
through dark valleys, up the mountings, and 
through the deep waters. Don’t be afraid, but 


hag on, The string won't break with you, and } out of the room a minutc, says I, 








the country she will lead you into is one that 
can’t be bettered. 

Her first husband was Josiah’s only brother. 
He died a few years after they was married, and 
then she married another man, David Doodle by 
name, and a shiftless creetur by nater, so I 
hearn, but good-lookin’. Howsumever, I don’t 
know nothin’ about it, only by hearsay; for I 
never laid eyes om none of the lot. Still she 
came on to us fora hum. They lived out to the 
Mhio. But she fairly worships that Doodle to 
this day, talks about him day and night. I hain’t 
heard her say a dozen words about Josiah’s brother 
Timothy, though they say he was a likely man, 
and a good provider, and did well by her; left 
her a good farm, all paid for, and Doodle run 
through it; and five cows, and two horses, and 
Doodle run through them, and a colt. 

But she don’t seem to remember that she ever 
had no such husband as Timothy Allen, which I 
know makes it more wearin’ on Josiah, though 
he don’t complain. But he thought a sight of 
Tim; they used to sleep together when they was 
children, And heads, that lay on the same 
bosom, can’t get so fur apart, but what memory 
will unite’em. They got separated when they 
grew up. Josiah stayed with his folks, and Tim 
went to the Ohio, as I say, but still, when Josiah’s 
thoughts get to travelin’, and I never see such 
critters to be on the go all the time as thoughts 
be, they take him back to the old trundle-bed 
and Tim. 

She don’t mention, as I was saying, brother 
Timothy only when Josiah asks her about him. 
But Doodle! I can truly say, without lyin’, 
that if ever a human bein’ got sick of anything 
on earth, I got.sick of Doodle. Bein’ shut up in 
the house with her, I sense it more than Jo- 
siah does. It is Doodle in the mornin’, and 
Doodle at noon, and Doodle at night, and Doo- 
dle between meals, and if she talks in her 
sleep, which she is quite a case to, it is about 
Doodle. 

I don’t complain to Josiah much, because it 
would make his road the harder. But I told 
Thomas Jefferson, one day, she had just finished 
a story about her and Doodle, that had took her 
the biggest part of the forenoon to tell, and I 
told Thomas Jefferson, when she happened to go 
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‘Thomas Jefferson, it does seem to me as if 
Doodle will be the death of me.” 

«¢ Wall,” says he, ‘if he should, I will write 
a handsome piece of poetry on it.” Says he, 
* Alf Tennyson.and Shakespere have writ some 
pretty fair pieces, but mine shall 

“ Beat the whole caboodle, 
And the burden of the him shall be, 
That mother died of Doodle.” 

Says I, in real severe tones, ‘‘ You needn’t 
laugh, Thomas Jefferson. Id love to have you 
try it for one day,” says I. “You and your 
father bein’ out doors all day, when you are in a 
few minutes to your meals, her talk is as good as 
a circus, somethin’ like a side-show to you, but 
you be shut up with her all day, and then see 
how you would feel toward the name of Doodle.” 

But I try to do the best I can with her, as I 
said. I don’t know how long she will live with 
us; but I think, to tell the plain truth, that the 
widder would marry again if she got a chance. 
I can see symptoms of it. But she says she 
wouldn’t; says it hain’t no ways likely that she 
shall ever marry agin. Talks a sight about Doo- 


dle’s face, calls it “‘his linament,” says ‘it is 
printed on her heart, and it hain’t no ways likely 


she will ever see another linament that will look 
so good to her as Doodle’s linament.”’ 

I declare, for’t sometimes, to hear her go on, 
I have to call on the martyrs, in my own mind, 
almost wildly, to keep my principles firm, and 
keep me from sayin’ sumthin’ I should be sorry 
for. 

Sumtimes, when she is a goin’ on for hours, a 
talkin’ about Doodle and “his linament,’’ and so 
fourth, I set opposite to her, with my knittin’ 
work in my hand, with no trace on the outside 
of the almost fearful tempest a goin’ on inside 
of me. 

Then I’ll be a bendin’ off my heel, or seamin’ 
two and one, or toein’ it off, as the case may be, 
calm as & summer mornin’, on the outside, but 
on the inside I am a sayin’ over to myself, in 
silent but almost piercin’ tones of agony, “‘ John 
Rogers !—Smithfield !—nine children!—one at 
the breast !—Gridirons !—thumb-screws ! —and 
so forth, and so forth.” 

It has a dretful good effect on me. I think 
over what these men endured for principle, and 
I will say to myself, 

‘Josiah Allen’s wife, has not your heart almost 
burned within you, when you have thought of 
these martyrs? Have you not, in rappid mo- 
ments, had longins’ of the soul to be a martyr 
also? Did you s’pose you could be one without 
sufferin’? Did you expect to be burnt up with- 
out smartin’ ?”’ 





And I would say to myself, (in real reasonable 
axcents,) ‘‘lofty principles, and sublime ideas, 
may buy up the soul triumphant, but there can’t 
anybody be burnt up without its hurtin’, and fire 
was jest as hot in them days as it is now, and no 
hotter. If David Doodle is the stake on which 
you are to be offered up, be calm, Samanthe—be 
calm.’’ 

So I would’ be a talkin’ to myself, and so she 
would be a goin’ on. 

And though I suffered pangs, that can’t be 
expressed about, my principles grew more hefty 
from day to day; I begun to look more lofty in 
mene ; and sometimes I have been that buyed up 
by hard principle, and jest to see to what hites 
a human mind could get up on, while their body 
was yet on the ground, I would begin myself 
about Doodle. 

And so speakin’, in a martyr way, the Widder 
Doodle was not made in vain. 

She is a small woman, dretful softly looking, 
and truly her name don’t belie her; for she 
seems to me that soft, that if she should bump 
her head, I don’t see what is to hinder it from 
flattin’ right out like a putty head. 

I guess she was pretty good-lookin’ in her day. 
On no other grounds can I account for it that two 
men ever took after her. Her eyes are round as 
blue beads, and ,looks considerable on the bead 
plan. She is light-complected, and her mouth is 
dretful puckered up and drawed down. Josiah 
can’t bear her looks. He has told me so in con- 
fidence a number of times. But I told him I had 
seen -wimmen that looked worse, and I have. 

“‘Wall,” says he, “I have seen them that 
looked better, far better.’’ 

Says I, ‘‘ Where, Josiah?” 

Says he, ‘‘ Father Smith’s daughter, my com- 
panion, Samanthe.”’ 

Josiah thinks a sight of me; it seems to grow 
on him. And with me it is ditto and the same. 

When two souls set out in married life, a sailen’ 
on the sea of True Love, they must expect to 
steer their way through rocks, ‘and get tangled 
in the sea-weed, the rocks of opposing wills, and 
the sea-weeds of selfishness, and before they get 
the hang of the boat, it will go contrary. Squalls 
will rise, and must upset it. They'll hist up the 
wrong sails, and tighten the wrong ropes, and 
act like fools generally, and will sometimes look 
back with regret to the peaceful but lonesome 
shore they have left, and wish they hadn’t never 
set out. But if they’ll be patient, and steer their 
boat wise and straight, a calmer sea is ahead, 
deeper waters of trust and calm affection, on 
which the boat can sail onwards first rate. 
They'll get past the biggest heft of the rocks, 
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and get the nack of sailin’ round the ones that 
are left, so’s not to hit’em nigh so hard, and the 
sea-weeds, unknown to them, will kinder drizzle 
out, and disappear mostly. 

I don’t have to correct Josiah near so much 
as 1 used to, Though occasionally, when I know 
Iam in the right, L set up my authority, and he 
hisen. I never see that couple yet, whether 
they're correct or not, but what would have 
their little spats; but good land, if they love 
each other, they get right over it, and it is all 
fair weather again. The little storms only clear 
the air, and the sun will shine out agin, fust rate, 
and bright as a dollar. 

Sister Doodle, (Josiah told me he guessed we 
had better call her so, some of the times, as it 
would seem more friendly.) She says, the wid- 
der does, that she never see a couple live toge- 
ther more agreeabler and happier than me and 
Josiah lives together. She says it reminds her 
dretfully of her married life with Doodle. 

Truiy Doodle is her theme, but I hold firm. 

She was a sayin’ to me, the other mornin’, 
after Josiah went out, to his work, she was a 
helpin’ me wash up my dishes, though I told 
her she needn’t, I don’t lay out to put any 
work on her. . But I had a right to do, that 


mornin’, and she offered to wash up the dishes. 
But I told her she shouldn’t do that, but if she 
insisted, I would wash and she might wipe; so 
she did. And as quick as the dish-water was 
poured out, she begun. Josiah had cooed a very 
little at me, that mornin’, not much; for he 


knows I don’t encurrage him in it. But it had 
made her think of Doodle. 

“ And,” says she, ‘‘ nobody knows how much 
that man thought of me. He would say, some- 
times, in the winter, when we would wake up in 
the mornin’, ‘My dear Dolly, I have been a 
dreamin’ about you.’ ‘Have you, Mr. Doodle,’ 
says I. ‘Yes,says he. ‘I have been a dream- 
in’ how much I love you, and how pretty you 
are, just as pretty as a pink-posy ;’ them was 
Mr. Doodle’ses very words, a ‘ pink-posy.’ ‘Oh, 
shaw, Mr. Doodle, I guess you are a foolin’ me.’ 
Says he, ‘I ain’t, I dremp it.’ And then he 
would smile so sweet, and he would say, ‘ Dolly, 
Tlove to dream about you.’ ‘Do you, Mr Doo- 
dle,’ says I. * Yes,’ says he, ‘and it seems jest 
as if I want to go to sleep, and have another 
nap, jest a purpose to dream about you,’”’ 

“ And so I would get up, and get the kindlin’ 
wood, and build the fire, and feed the cows, and 
g° round the house a gettin’ breakfast, jest as 
atill as a mouse, so’s not to disturb him, and he'd 
lay and sleep till I got the coffee all turned out, 
and then he’d get up and tell me his dream. It 
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would be all about how pretty I was, and how 
much he loved me, And he'd tell me how he 
would die for my sake, any time, to keep the 
wind from blowin’ on to me, And he would eat 
jest as hearty, and enjoy himself dretfully. Oh, 
we took a sight of comfort together, me and Mr. 
Doodle did. And I can’t never forget him. I 
can’t never marry agin, his linement is so stamp- 
ed onto my memory. No other man’s linement 
can ever be to me what his linement was.”’ 

She stopped a minute to ask me where she 
should set the dishes, and, truly, I was glad of 
the respite, though I knew it would be only mo- 
mentary. And, indeed, I was right, for, on set- 
tin’ up the dishes, she happened to see a little 
milk-pitcher, that belonged to my first set of 
dishes. There was a woman painted on to it; 
and that set her to goin’ agin. Truly, there was 
nothin’ on the face of the earth, or the sky above, 
ut what reminded her, in some way, of Doodle. 
I have known the risin’ sun to set her to goin’, 
and the fire-poker, and the dust-pan. She held 
the pitcher pensively in her hand a minute or 2, 
and then, says she, 

‘‘That pictur looks as I did when I married 
Mr. Doodle. I was dretful pretty, he used to 
tell me. Too pretty to have any hardship put 
on to me. There was considerable talk about 
wimmin’s votin’ about that time, and he used to 
say that there wasn’t enough money in the world 
to tempt him to let his Dolly vote. Anything so 
wearin’ as that, he shuld pertect her from as 
long as he had got a breath left in his body. He 
used to get dretful excited about it; he thoght so 
much of me, he said votin’ would wear a wo- 
man right out, ‘and how should I feel,’ he 
would say, “to see my Dolly wore out?” 

‘‘He couldn’t use to bear to have me go & 
visatin’ either. He said talkin’ with neighberin’ 
wimmen was wearin’, too, and to have to get 
supper after dark, he said he couldn’t bear to 
see me do it. He never was no hand to pick up 
a supper, and I always had to come home and 
get supper by candle-light, meat vittels. He al- 
ways had to have jest what he wanted to eat, or 
it made him sick: He was one of that kind, 
gove him the palsy ; he never had the palsy, but 
he always said that was all that kep him from it, 
having jest what he wanted to eat, jest at the 
time he wanted it. And so he would lay down 
on the lounge, while I got supper ready ,I'd 
have to begin at the beginning, for he was one 
of the men that wouldn’t hang over a tea-kettle, 
or get up potatoes, or anything of that sort, and 
I'd most always have to build the fire up, for he 
thought it wasn’t a man’s place to do such things. 
He was a dretful hand to want everybody to keep 
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their place, that;was why he felt. so strong about 
wimmin’s yotin’, .He had a deep, sound mind, 
my Doodle did. But, as I said, he would lay on 
the lounge, and worry, so about. it’s bein’ too 
much for me, that rather than: make him feel so 
bad, I gin up visitin’ most entirely. 

‘‘ But he never worried about that so much as 
he did about votin’, The thought of that almost 
killed him. He said that, with my health, (I 
didn’t enjoy over good health then) I wouldn’t 
stand it a year. He said I would wilt right 
down under it. Oh, how much that man did 
think of me! 

‘« When I would be a workin’ in the garden, I 
took all the care of the garden, or a pickin’ up 
chips—we was kinder bothered for wood that 
year—he'd set out on the back piazza with his 
paper; it was the Evening, Grippher, awful 
strong aginst wimmin’s rights. And as I would 
be a piekin’ up my chips, and bringin’ ’em in, 
(I used a old bushel basket,) he’d say to me, 
‘Oh, them pretty little hands, how cunning they 
look! . And oh, them pretty little eyes! What 
should I do if it wasn’t for my Dolly? And 
how should I feel,’ says he, ‘if them pretty 
little eyes was a lookin’ at the pole,’ says he. 
‘It would kill me, Dolly; it would use me 
right up.’ 

« And, then, when I was a churnin’, we had a 
good deal of cream, and the butter came awful 
hard, sometimes it would take me most all day; 
and he would be so good to me, to help me pass 
away the time. He would set in the rocking- 
chair; I cushioned it a purpose for him, and he’d 
set and rock, and read the Evening Grippher 
tome. Sometimes he would read it clear through 
before the butter would come, Beautiful argu- 
ments there would be init. I knew the editor 





was jest: exactly such a man as my Doodle, | 
used to wonder how enny livin’ woman could 
stand out against them arguments, they proved 
right out so strong, that votin’ would be too 
much for the weaker sect. 

‘*We wasn’t very well off in them days, for 
Mr. Doodle was ebleeged to morgige the farm | 
brought him when we was married, and it was 
all, we ‘could do to keep up the money on the 
morgige, and father wouldn’t help us much. He 
said we must work for a livin’, jest as he did. 
And the farm kinder run down, for Mr. Doodle 
said he couldn’t go out to work, and leave me for 
@ hull day, he worshipped.me 80; so we let out 
the place on shares, and I took in work a good 
deal. 

«¢ And while I was a workin’ for flour, or pork, 
or groceries, Mr. Doodle would sit and look at 
me for hours and hours, with a sweet smile on 
his linament, and tell me how pretty I was, and 
how much he thought of me, and how he'd rather 
die, and be skinned, have his hide took com- 
pletely off of him, before he’d let me vote, or 
have any other hardship put on to me. 

“Qh, what a sight of comfort me and Mr. 
Doodle did take! I never can forget him, his 
linament is so stamped on my memory. I can’t 
never forget him, never !”’ 

And so she’d go on, from hour to hour, about 
Mr. Doodle and wimmen’s rights. And inwardly 
callin’ on the name of John Rogers, I would 
let her go on, and not call Mr. Doodle all to 
naught, nor argue with her on wimmin’s havin’ 
a right. 

My mene was calm, I was nerved almost com- 
pletely up by duty and principle. And then it 
is dretful wrenchin’ to the arm to hit hard blows 
aginst nothin’. 





“AND NOBODY READS THE TUNE.” 


BY LAURA 


I ruryx thou art tired, Grey ! 

So long are the days of June ; 

The burdened hours make pale the flowers, 
The song of the birds runs in passionate words, 
That link on the dark to the day ; 

And nobody reads the tune, 

In the madness and sadness of June, 


I think I am tired, Grey, 

Betwixt the morn and the noon; 
Speak soft and slow, even as though 
I were child ; and thou some mild, 
Wise guardian, chose my way, 
Because I needed thee in June, 

A child must weary soon, 





H. FISHER. 


I think we are tired, Grey, 

Both of us tired so soon ! 

But after to-day we'll walk each our way, 
Whatever the words of the glad June birds, 
Or the flowers that lean our way ; 

For nobody reads the tune, 

In the sadness and madness of June. 


I think we were wrong, dear Grey, 
Mistaking some bars in the tune 

That ran in our ears those vanished years, 
And I cannot tell, if we hear it well, 

How, but we shall one day, 

Before another June— 

God help us, help us, soon! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

' A rerRIBLE hush fell upon the crowd. The 
faces on which the glare of the flames fell grew 
whiter and whiter. All eyes were uplifted to a 
little tongue of fire, that had darted up on the 
bell-rope, and was winding itself around it, soft 
as a baby’s kiss, but biting its hempen heart to 
the core. Strand after strand gave way, each 
kindling like a tiny torch, then all flamed out 
together, and down the rope rattled into the 
midst of the appalled crowd, a lithe, serpent-like 
thing, with a head of fire, and a body all black- 

ness. The lad came with it, plunging downward 
* into what seemed to him a tumult of horrible 
darkness, down, down, until a dozen uplifted 
hands broke his fall, and one pair of arms 
clasped him, living or dead, no one dared to ask 
which it was. 

“Water! Water! Brandy! Anything!’ cried 
the young officer, almost overthrown by the 
shock of that fall, and staggering under the 
deathly burden he held. ‘ His breath is gone! 
He seems——””’ 

«‘ Water it is,” answered the old seaman, clasp- 
ing his hand over the mouth-piece of his trum- 
pet, and filling the instrument at a water-cask. 
In an instant the pallid face of the boy was 
deluged. 

“He gasps! He struggles!’’ cried the officer, 
gathering the slight form more closely in his 
arms. ‘God be thanked, he is still alive !’’ 

“Alive! Alive! The boy is alive!” ran 
through the crowd. 

‘‘Makeroom! Makeroom! Take him to some 
safe place. Some one help the gentleman.”’ 

‘No, no!’’ said Andre, folding the lad close 
to his breast. ‘The weight is nothing. I can 
carry him.’ 

The arm, that had fallen prone and lifeless 
across his shoulder, stirred feebly, and the pale, 
wet head pressed closer to him. Once he thought 
& murmur stirred the lips, but it was less than 
asob. The poor boy’s heart was scarcely beat- 
ing yet. ‘ 

Out of the crowd Andre carried his burden, 
giving brief answers to all questions as he went, 
and thanking God, in the fullness of his gratitude, 





which as yet could only express itself in frag- 
mentary bursts of emotion. ; 

At last he found himself in the outskirts of the 
crowd, where wind, fresh from the water, was 
blowing over him, and sweeping the furnace-heat 
of many fires away to the northward. Here the 
boy began to stir, and the arm that had failed to 
move a little before, wound itself fully upward 
around his neck. 

“Charley, my poor boy! 
hurt ?” 

‘*Not much.” 

It was only a breath, but that made the heart 
leap in the young man’s bosom. 

‘*T was waiting. I caught you, Charley. It 
was in my arms you fell.’’ : 

“I know it! I knew it then.” 

Tears came into the young man’s eyes. The 
half-fainting boy felt his chest heave. 

“Tf it had been otherwise, how could I ever 
have seen her again? Oh, Charley, will she ever 
forgive me for leading you into such danger ?”’ 

The boy gave no answer, but his arm tightened 
around the officer’s neck, and the white face drew 
closer to his. Thus the two passed on down the 
street in a vague, preoccupied way; for Andre 
had forgotten that his own quarters were burned, 
and that, in fact, he had no shelter for the help- 
less young creature in his arms. 

When he came in sight of the heap of smoul- 
dering ashes, that had been his home only that 
morning, the shock brought him toa halt. Where 
should he go? Under what roof could he seek 
care and shelter for the injured boy. 

All at once his brow cleared. Mr. Kingsford! 
Surely, Charles had earned a right to claim shel- 
ter under his roof. With a quick, strong step, 
the young man pursued his course toward the 
Bowling Green, turned into the enclosure in 
which Mr. Kingsford’s dwelling stood, and lift- 
ing the ponderous knocker, sat down upon one 
of the long seats in the heavy porch, waiting for 
the door to be opened. . 

This sound brought a faint shock to the boy, 
who made a sudden effort to support himself. 

‘Where are we going? This house! We were 
here this morning—yesterday. When was it ?”’ 
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Tell me, are you 
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The lad was restless and bewildered. He 
looked about vaguely, passing a hand over his 
forehead, and his wet hair, while he strove to sit 
upright and sustain himself. , 

“‘Tt—it is the house where we saw the ladies,” 
he said. ‘‘ But why Take me home. I pre- 
fer that. Take mo home.” 

‘I cannot, Charley. At any rate, not just yet. 
Our quarters are burned to the ground.” 

“Ah! I remember. And we have nowhere 
to go!”’ : 

“Yes, This house will be open to us. Do not 
doubt that.’’ 

The boy drew a troubled breath, and his head 
fell upon the Major’s shoulder, The little effort 
he had made was too much for him. 

Just then Nelse opened the door, and looked 
out, rather cautiously ; but, seeing Major Andre, 
brightened into hospitality at once. 

««Am it you, young marse, come back from de 
fires, wet through, an’ singed all ober. De ladies 
am jes settled down in a good cry, seein’ dat ar 
steeple topple down, keel up, an’ heave itself 
ober inter nothin’; an’ that skeered ’em out on 
a week’s growth, ’cause Miss Rhoda would stick 
to it dat some ’live critter was mousin’ ’bout up 
In course, 


dar, an’ a swingin’ ter de bell-rope. 
dat sot Miss Gracie a gwoin’, an’ der ole missis 
jinedin. ’Stericky,ebery oneob’em. ’Stericky, 


but dey b’leves it. Sure as gospel truf, dey 
b’leves it.” 

Here Nelse shook his head, nodded, and shook 
it again, uttering mysterious chuckles, that would 
have have hardened into laughter, had the sub- 
ject of his comments been less dignified than the 
ladies of the house. 

Major Andre had received too great a shock 
for any appreciation of the old man’s self-suffi- 
ciency, The boy Charles was trembling by his 
side. The horrors of that belfry scene came 
upon him so. vividly, that his own limbs shook 
with the recollection. 

‘‘Hush!’’ he said. ‘‘The ladies saw clearly. 
There was @ human being up in the burning 
steeple.”’ 

‘* Yer don’t say so!’’ exclaimed Nelse, sobered 
into attention at once. ‘‘ A human critter burnt 
up! Gorry, dat am awrful!”’ 

‘He was not burned. Only shocked, and 
almost killed, in getting down. He wants rest, 
care, a place to sleep in. So, I have brought 
him here.” 

Nelse shook his head doubtfully. 

‘“‘Am hea gemman? Am he?” 

‘‘Let us go. I would rather stay anywhere 
than here,” said Charles, faintly. ‘‘ Why should 
we trouble these ladies ?”’ 
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But even these few words were beyond the 
lad’s strength. As he uttered them, the blood 
left his lips, his eyes closed, and he fainted on 
the officer’s shoulder. 

Andre took him in his arms, and stood up. 

‘*Open the door! The poor boy is too ill for 
all this nonsense. Call your master, if he is in. 
If not, say to one of the young ladies that 
Major Andre is in the parlor, and wishes to see 
them.’’ 

Nelse had swung the upper leaf of the strong 
oaken door open, in answer to the knock, still 
making the lower half a barricade against all in- 
truders. Under the effect of this peremptory 
command, he swung this leaf inward, and made 
way for the young officer, who bore his com- 
panion into the parlor, and laid him down on 
the great cushioned settee, while Nelse went up 
stairs to deliver his message. 

Directly, Rhoda Clyde came down; she had 
met Nelse in the upper passage, and, telling him 
there was no need of disturbing the other ladies, 
answered the summons herself. ‘ 

“ Ah, sir, I am glad to see you in safety, 
again,’ she said, scarcely noticing the fainting 
boy. ‘The fire has been terrible, Fascinated by 
its horror, we watched the burning church till 
it became too awful.” 

“Tt was awful.” 

‘‘ It seemed to us that living souls went down 
with the building, and that gave a terrible so- 
lemnity to the scene. Tell me, was this true?” 

‘So far as this,’’ answered the young man, 
glancing at the prostrate form on the settee. “He 
saved himself by a miracle of courage.’’ 

‘‘ What, this fair boy? Great Heavens! Was 
he in such peril? Is he hurt? How pale he is! 
Oh, sir, you did well to bring him here.’’ 

‘“« He is insensible.”’ 

‘* Yes, yes, I see,”’ 

Rhoda was on her knees, by the insensible 
boy, rubbing his hands, pushing the hair back 
from his temples, and watching the blue-veined 
lids that lay in such pallid beauty over his eyes: 
Nothing could have been more gentle than her 
kindness, more graceful than her movements. 
The young man looked on, half fascinated. Ad- 
miration and gratitude, joined with the artistic 
taste inherent in him, rendered the womanly pic- 
ture she made wonderfully effective. 

«* Raise his head a little, while I make another 
effort,’”’ she said, drawing a flask of crystal and 
gold from her ,pocket, which she held to the 
boy’s nostrils. ‘‘Ah, now he stirs; open the 
window, if you please. The dregs of smoke have 
not entirely left the house Nelse, Nelse, bring 





wine. There, now, he is better.” 
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Rhoda arose from her graceful position, and 
softly smoothed the lad’s hair with her hand, 
smiling down benignly upon his pale, handsome 
face. The lad was evidently conscious, but he 
did not open his eyes, or attempt to speak. 

««T would have sent for Miss Kingsford,’’ said 
Rhoda, “but she is such a timid creature, all 
nerves, and of little use, where self-possession 
is necessary. I sometimes envy the exquisite 
delicacy of her organism.” 

There was something in her voice that ap- 
proached a sneer, as if she would have said 
weakness, instead of delicacy; but Andre was 
too deeply interested in the recovery of the 
boy, to heed this, while Charles betrayed a con- 
sciousness of it by a faint quivering of the eye- 
lids. 

‘©We were driven here, Miss Clyde, as our 
only refuge,” said Andre, at last. ‘‘ Our quar- 
ters are burned to the ground.” 

“And you will be Mr. Kingsford’s guest,” 
answered Rhoda, with animation. ‘‘I did not 
think anything so pleasant could spring out of 
this conflagration. We must prepare a room for 


the young gentleman at once.’’ 
“But Mr. Kingsford oe 
“Mr. Kingsford will only be too happy. He 


is out for the moment, drawn abroad by the 
fire; but he will accept this opportunity of re- 
turning some little of your kind attention as a 
great privilege. Besides, the presence of a British 
officer is always protection toa house. Permit 
nme—.”” 

Here Rhoda went out, gave some directions to 
Nelse, and returned, followed by that dark-brow- 
ed dignitary. 

“Now,” said Nelse, rubbing his knotty hands, 
“if der young gemman am ready, so am de room 
as he am tersleep in. All de smoke driv out, 
*sketer-curtains up, an’ ebberyting put to rights, 
*cording ter Miss Grace specifical orders. Den 
dar is tudder room for the Major as means ter 
do us de honor ob de hospertaler as one gemman 
does hisself, proud for anodder. Dem am de, 
senterments ob Miss Grace, an’ I ’dorses ’em, 
clear through, I dus.’’ 


As Nelse uttered this encouraging speech, }, 


Charles opened his eyes, and a faint gleam of fun 
came into them. To this high-born English lad 
old Nelse was a curiosity that awoke attention, 
when anything more serious might have failed 
to arouse him. 

“Now,” said Nelse, ‘if der young gemman 
am ready, dis pusson will deduct him to his de- 
partment,”’ 

“Are you strong enough? Shall I help you, 
my lad?’ questioned Andre, stooping over the 





boy, who made an effort to lift himself from the 
settee, and sat up, trembling. 

«Yes, Iam ready. I can walk !” 

The boy rose, and, clinging to the officer's 
arm, left the room through a door, which Nelse 
held wide open for him. 

Rhoda Clyde watched the little procession as 
it passed out, with keen, eager eyes. 

*¢T will never quarrel with Fate again,’ she 
thought. ‘‘ Never say that she is treacherous, or 
needs guiding. Who would ever have thought 
that the first person I met in New York would 
be this man, or that in twenty-four hours he 
would be an inmate of the same house with me? 
Chance! Why, this is a miracle.’ 

It was the custom of this girl, when much ex- 
cited, to pace up and down the room so rapidly, 
that the high, red heels of her shoes rattled, 
now and then, on the oaken floor when she came 
beyond the boundaries of the carpet, which left 
a border of polished wood a yard deep all around 
the room. 

At such times, the noise would seem to startle 
her, and. she would look around,. as if fearful 
that some one might read the thoughts that 
swept through her brain as swarming bees rush 
from a hive. 

‘He is here, His quarters are burned down. 
Mr. Kingsford likes him already, and it shall be 
my part to se¢ that this liking grows into some- 
thing stronger and deeper. The old man is hos- 
pitality itself. Where could an officer find so 
pleasant a home? It shall be his so long as I 
desire it. Then, and then Ah, I wonder 
which is sweetest, love or revenge? But have I 
loved? Could this sickening revolt of my whole 
nature against that man Arnold exist, if I had 
ever really loved him?” 

Here Rhoda began to walk slower, and fell 
into deeper thought, as if analyzing her own 
soul. This reverie ended in a single outburst, 
that brought an exultant glow to her face, and a 
fire of evil passion to her eyes. 

‘¢ But he loves me. He has married her, but 
he loves me, With the strength, and pride, and 
sinfulness of his nature he loves me. We were 
mated heart and soul, till he strove to fling me 
from him; but that he never can. This aristo- 
cratic doll; this pretty, white darling, may 
amuse him for a time, but I hold his soul, black 
as itis, I saw that in the chamber of Abigail 
Boardman’s house. How my taunts stung him 
there. How white he turned when I thrust him 
from me, showing all the loathing, and hiding 
the love that would have overcome a weaker wo- 
man? How he followed me, after waylaying my 
walks, like a school-boy, playing his old game 
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over, as if I did not understand it. Then it was 
I began to despise him. Then it was that I al- 
lowed myself to question if the ardor, the reck- 
less abandon of passion that overwhelmed me 
for a time, was the love other women are so 
earnest to hide away in their hearts. Well, no 


matter what it was. What it is now I know.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Dip she know? Did that girl, with her fiery 
nature, her all-absorbing ambition, know what 
was that moment springing up in her heart of 
hearts, as seeds germinate and grow in the un- 
natural warmth of a hot-bed? Could she under- 
stand that the moment she was lauding fate, and 
audaciously taking the threads of destiny into 
her own hands, a power of feeling was growing 
up in her own nature that would work itself 
out with all the force of justice? Did she un- 
derstand that even love itself can be dwarfed 
and poisoned in the atmosphere of a bad 
heart? 

One thing became a question of doubt with 
Rhoda, even before she left the room from which 
her guests had departed. This boy, this beauti- 
ful, passionate young creature, who seemed rather 
the friend than the servant or companion of Ma. 
jor Andre, would he prove an aid or obstacle in 
her path? He had seemed to shrink from her 
even while insensible. She remembered that the 
touch of her hand seemed to wound him, and 
that the white lids had closed over his eyes when 
she looked into them. 

As this memory came to her mind, the gir) 
looked at her face in the great mirror gleaming 
through a massive frame-work of gilding, and 
smiled. Were those red lips given her for no. 
thing? Had her eyes lost their power of en- 
trancement, that she should doubt of their influ 
ence over a lad like that? Need she, who had 
enslaved the soul of a man, so proud, so ambitious, 
so hravely bold as Arnold, doubt herself, when 
a creature scarcely out of childhood was con. 
cerned? In the bosom of every young male 
creature was not the heart of man waiting for 
its destiny? 

Rhoda was rather pleased than otherwise, that 
their new guest had a companion whose youth 
might render him pliable in her hands. 

She might not have felt so certain had she 
been in that smaller guest-chamber into which 
Charles had been brought, and seen how rest- 
lessly he turned on that broad, high-posted bed, 
where his slight figure seemed lost under a cloud 
of overhanging drapery, so dusky and rich in 
color that the shadow threw a warm glow over 





him, as if he were resting in the billows of a 
dying sunset. 

He was lying in his clothes, all scorched, and 
partly wet, as he had escaped the fire. Andre 
had attempted to take them from him, but see- 
ing his weak state, had laid him upon the bed as 
he was, careless of the rich counterpane, or snow- 
white pillows. 

The lad’s face was troubled, and as Andre sat 
down by him, he rose on one elbow, in restless 
discontent. 

“Are we to stay here, Major? Is there no 
other place? Will that young lady be forever 
about me? I cannot bear it. I cannot bear it.” 

Andre took the hand which was beating pas- 
sionately on the counterpane, and smoothed it 
with great tenderness. Light as the touch was, 
it made the boy wince with pain, for the friction 
of that bell-rope had cruelly frayed the skin 
from his palms, and all the fingers were sprained. 

« Ah, I forgot, poor boy, how you are hurt!” 
said the officer, tenderly. ‘I did not think to 
see you suffer like this, when that dear girl put 
you under my eare.” 

‘* But I do not suffer—it is nothing. A strain 
upon the hands is soon mended. It is not there 
that I feel most.” 

‘¢ Surely no bones are broken, There can be 
no dislocation !’’ exclaimed the young man, in 
alarm. ‘‘ You could not have been moved with- 
out a groan, if there had been.” 

‘© No, no, not that. You must not think me 
so childish that I cannot bear a bruise or two.” 

‘«T will have the surgeon here at once.”’ 

Andre started up, and was looking for his hat 
in great fear that the boy was struggling against 
some injury that required immediate help; but 
Charles started up in alarm equal to his own. 

‘“‘T want no surgeon, Major. Why should I? 
Have I not told you that my limbs are all sound? 
Would you make me the laugh of the whole regi- 
ment? [I tell you, sir, I will have no surgeons, 
or wonien either, about my bed. If you leave 
me for that, I will lock you out, or run away 
while you are gone.” 

Tears flashed into the boy’s eyes; his cheeks 


‘*? were hot with impatience. 


Andre laid down his hat, reluctantly. 

‘Why, Charles, how unreasonable you are!’’ 
he said, with gentle persuasiveness. ‘‘ But that 
I have promised that dear sister to indulge you 
in everything, we might quarrel about this,” 

‘¢ But you did promise ?”’ 

«Yes, and Heaven knows I have tried my best 
to fulfill her wishes.”’ 

«*So you have! So you have!” answered the 
lad, burying his face in the pillow, and speaking 
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with tears in his voice. ‘I—I should be a das- 
tard to complain; though sometimes I do think 
treat me more like child than a soldier; 
that you always stand between me and a fair 
fight, as if I were a child or—or—a coward.” 

“No one will ever charge you with being 
that,” said Andre, smiling, as he remembered 
how often the boy had bravely placed himself in 
danger when it menaced him. “There is no 
one on the staff that will not swear to your 
pluck.” 

The boy sobbed and laughed both at once. 
Then turning his face till the eyes shone out 
through a flash of tears, he said, between laugh- 
ter and tears, 

“§$till my sister hinted to you once that I 
might show the white feather.’’ 

“Your sister never spoke of you but with the 
most loving praise.”’ 

“But she said that. Oh, yes, she did. It was 
from her own lips I got it. She had pluck enough 
to tell the truth, anyway.” 

. “Tf she said so much, it was that I might 
always be on the alert, to keep you out of 
danger.” 

“There, now, you slander my own, own sister. 
She knew well enough that I was capable of 
taking care of myself, and expected me.to keep 
you out of danger; because—because she loved 
you better than me. Oh, so much better!” 

“No, no, Charles! I never knew a young 
creature so attached to another as Elsie was to 
you. It is no wonder you loved each other de- 
votedly.”’ 

“Still, the foolish girl loved you best. I’m 
sure of that. If one of us were io die, she would 
rather it would be me.”’ 

“No, no! God bless her! There would be a 
heartbreak for her if either of us were to fall.”’ 

“Yes,” whispered the boy. ‘‘ Yes; but there 
might be a thing worse than that.’ 

“ Worse than death, Charles ?”’ 

“Yes. Many things may come across one 
worse than death. What if Elsie, waiting there 
all alone, in England, were to hear that you had 
found some other lady whom you loved better, 
and couldn’t marry because of your engagement 
with her, would not that be a thousand times 
worse than death for her ?”’ 

“ But that is impossible, Charley. British offi- 
cers do not so betray their honor.” 

“Ah, there it is!’ answered the lad, impa- 


tiently. «I was not thinking of honor, but feel- ; 


ing; such feeling as makes all restraint a torture 


when honor comes in. I don’t think Elsie would | 


hold any man an hour on his honor. She is too 
brave a girl for that, and might hold on to life 











awhile rather than have it known that her heart 
was broken; but she would die all the same.’’ 

‘*What makes you talk in this way, Charles? 
What, has happened that seems to express doubt 
that my love for your sister will end only with my 
life. These are morbid thoughts. Elsie would 
scold you for them, I know, At another time | 
might be angry.” 

‘©No, you would not. When one has one only 
sister, young und—and——”’ 

‘* Beautiful, you were about to say. Yes, 
Charles, she is very beautiful; one of the love- 
liest creatures the sun ever shone upon.” 

‘* You say thatof her? You think that?” ex- 
claimed the boy, reaching out his hand. «Don’t 
be afraid. You won’t hurt it now,’’ he added; 
as Andre hesitated to touch the bruised fingers. 
“You see, John. It is so nice to call you John, 
here, all alone by ourselves. Isn’t it, now? I 
say, John, I have no one in the world but my— 
my sister and you; so you won’t think it strange 
if I do get a little—just a little anxious, that you 
should never like anybody better than her.’ 

“Oh, Charley !’”’ 

Andre uttered this exclamation with a cheerful 
laugh, that brought a glow of blood into the lad’s 
pale face. 

As if any fellow that has loved a girl like 
Elsie, could ever be in danger. Why, boy, it is 
because you are her brother, that I love you so 
dearly.” 

** Dear, old John !’’ 

‘‘ Without you, Charley, this whole war would 
be a heavy burden upon me. I could hardly do 
my duty to the king but for the solace of your 
company. With one dear object in common, 
how can we help each other? You and I?’ 

‘*How, indeed !’’ answered the lad, sighing 
pleasantly. ‘I shall write Elsie to-morrow, and 
tell her how good you are; but not a word about 
the steeple. That would frighten any one.’’ 

««Thank God for the mercy of a great deliver- 
ance!’ exclaimed Andre. ‘‘How could I have 
answered to your sister, had it been otherwise ?”’ 

‘« She would not have blamed you. Elsie never 
does that.”’ 

‘‘We will not taik of it now, Charles; but 
when this shock is over, you will tell me how it 
happened that you got into that terrible place.’’ 

‘*T can tell you. Some one said you had gone 
to the church, and might be on the roof, watch- 
ing the fire spread. The church windows were 
all ablaze when I looked. They could not be 
seen from the roof; so I ran in, and up, and up, 
to warn you. I ran along the steep roof, calling, 
calling, till the fire began to rage so, that I 


couldn’t get down. Then I expected to die, but 
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climbed and climbed, mad with fear. This was 
the way it came.about. John, it is true, Lam a 
bit of a coward. /You don’t know how awful it 
was when | looked down. But for your voice. 
Oh, John, it came to me likea heavenly trumpet. 
But for that, [ should have given up, and gone 
down with the belfry... When I swung over— 
when I swung over—oh, it was terrible !’’ 

The lad was.shaking all over, The agony of 
that scene, even in memory, was too much for 
his weakness. He clung to: the officer's hand 
desperately, as if he felt himself falling. 

‘*It was you that saved me! It was you that 
saved me, John. When the rope caught fire, 
I looked down on a thousand faces, but saw only 
yours.” 

The boy was overcome once more. His fea- 
tures quivered, his lips grew white, but still he 
fnurmured, 

“You saved me! You saved me !”’ 

After a liitle, Charles grew more composed. 

**Go, now,” he said. ‘‘I shall sleep by-and- 
bye. You are tired. I forget that. Do not let 
any one come in, for I shall sleep awhile.’’ 

Andre was indeed worn out. Excitement had 
been too much even for his strong youth, He 
arose, arranged the pillows, passed his hand 
earessingly dver ‘the boy’s head, and went out, 
promising himself to come back after he had seen 
Mr. Kingsford. 

For some moments after he was gone, Charles 
lay in a state of quiet exhaustion; then he arose, 
staggered toward the door, and looked out, Old 
Nelse was in the passage, where Andre had re- 
quested him to wait. 

**@ome in here, old man; just a minute. 
Come in.’’ 

Nelse obeyed, bowing low. The old fellow was 
always profuse with his bows, when assured that 
they were lavished on persons worthy of his 
homage. 

The lad held out a swollen and trembling hand 
toward the old man. 

‘“‘Take hold, please. That will do. Now give 
ita pull. Don’t be afraid. Once more! Harder, 
please !”’ 

. Nelse gave a sharp pull at the hand, which 
brought a groan from the pale lips of the boy. 

‘«What am dis yer merniperlatin’ all ‘bout, 
young gemman? When I duza ting ’cordin’ to 
orders, I wants to know all bout de meaning 
ob it.” 

‘« My wrist was ‘a little out of order, that is 
all,” said Charles, forcing the words through his 
white and quivering lips, and even trying to smile. 

* Out ob jint, ha? ToughtI hear suthin’ snap. 
Golly, but it must sting!’ 











‘Never mind. It is all over now,” answered 
the lad, faintly. ‘‘ Put your hand into my pocket; 
you will find half a guinea there. Take it, and 


: say nothing about the little dislocation,” 


: Nelae thrust his hand softly into the pocket 
indicated, and drew forth piece of gold, which 
he folded gingerly into the palm of his hand. 

‘* As ter de disserpation of young gemman, I’se 
also conisant an’ elose-mouthed. There ain’t no 
gold key wanted to padlock sich secrets wid ole 
Nelse, an’ nebber was. But if——” 

Here Nelse oheyed a sudden signal, and went 
out, closing the door, while Charles, sick with 
pain, and faint almost unto death, fell-across the 
bed, insensible for the third time, that day. 

Thus the poor boy remained a full half hour, 
some of the time like a dead creature, then con- 
scious, but too weak for motion, and only sensi- 
ble of acute pain and utter exhaustion. 

After this season of anguish, the poor fellow 
sat upon the bed, took off his clothes with a 
painful effort of one hand, gathered desperate 
strength enough to pull down the counterpane, 
and crept into the cool snow of the sheets with a 
sigh of relief, followed quickly by a swift gush 
of tears. 

‘It ig over, itis done, and no doctor called. 
Oh, how'sharp the pain was! It cut my breath 
in two! Well, no one can say I am a coward 
now, for I never cried out onge, not once, though 
that old negro wrenched at my poor wrist like a 
vice. Ah, it is easier, now. I can breathe with- 
out groaning. I can sleep, perhaps, Ah, me, if 
some one over the seas knew of this, what trouble 
it would bring !”’ 

The dislocated joint had been unconsciously 
set by old Nelse, and the pain of it gradually 
softened. Then, as the boy was just falling 
asleep, the door softly opened, and Major Andre 
came in. Drawing softly toward the bed, he saw 
the pale face turned toward the moonlight, which 
streamed through a neighboring window, and, 
thinking the boy asleep, stooped down, and softly 
kissed his forehead, then stole away. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Weeks went by, Washington was still fighting 
bravely where he could, and retreating with mas- 
terly prudence where he must, while the enemy, 
entrenched in the heart of the city, enlarged its | 
borders and increased its material power with 
all the force of a powerfu! nation to back it. 

With these two armies war meant a very dif 
ferent thing. To the British generals, and most 
of their troops, the struggle in America was 
an episode in their military career, a relief 
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from the monotony of barrack life, and such in- 
action as brings honors and promotion slowly. 
- The great western wilderness was to them a field 
of adventure, where honors and such glory as 
strife can bring was to be won by brave deeds. 
Toward this country they had little either of 
hatred or love. A colony disturbed was only 
a political child, to be suppressed or chastised. 
This particular colony being broad, rich, and 
full of wonderful promise, had taken upon it- 
self the dignity of rebellion, and in that re- 
spect had aroused peculiar interest in the old 
country and its armies. Still, something of 
haughty scorn was mingled with the strife of 
trained troops with men who fought only with 
such rude strategy as came naturally out of the 
occasion, and such strength as could be wielded 
without science, and with the free good-will of 
men, awkwardly carrying out a stern purpose 
which meant either liberty or death. 

The grandeur of this inborn purpose was 
scarcely felt by the men who were ready to die 
for it. With them it was a natural feeling which 
would have lost half its force, if emblazoned with 
all the pomp and gorgeous tumult of kingly ar- 
mies. ; 

In their habits, these,men were as far apart as 
their style of warfare. The British army, offi- 
cered by men of high rank and education, had 
learned to mingle many pleasant amusements, 
not to say vices, with the profession of arms. In 
the intervals of rest, which sometimes followed 
a great struggle, it was their aim to forget the 
battlefield and all its horrors, in theatres, balls, 
the bar-rooms, and gambling-table; while a brief 
prayer-meeting, in some log hut, or tent, a hymn, 
swelled by many solemn voices, or some story of 
the Indian wars, around a camp-fire, was all 
the distraction our undrilled troops dreamed of. 
With them war was suffering, patience, hard 
work, and harder fighting. When that was 
done, the homestead, on some beloved farm, and 
liberty. 

This was what war meant to the Continental 
soldier. Much more than this was its meaning 
to the battalions that swarmed in New York that 
season. A victory had been gained, a rebel army 
‘driven forth. This was the time for relaxation, 
rejoicing, revelry, anything that could drown the 
horrors of contest, and scatter roses over the 
dreary war-path they had trod, Prompt in all 
social devices, as they had been in attack, the 
officers soon arranged a campaign of, pleasure, 
brilliant as their military achievements had been. 

It was early autumn now. The trees that em- 
bowered New York were touched with the crim- 


gave a last finish of gorgeousness to the military 
movements at all times going on in the streets 
and public squares of the city. 

The Bowling Green, in those days, was a place 

of quiet resort ; for the persons who lived in the 
neighborhood. Soft, green turf covered it richly, 
and great forest-trees, heavy with leaves, gave it 
the shelter of many massive branches. 
+ To this resort. Grace Kingsford sometimes 
strolled when the weariness of long waiting was 
upon her. She had been brought from Philadel- 
phia almost without warning, and carried into 
the heart of the British camp, as the only place 
where she could be kept apart from the man who 
loved her, and whom she loved. Not one word 
had she heard from Barringford since that day 
when she met him by chance on the road, His 
name was never mentioned in her father’s house. 
Even Rhoda, who had expressed so much sym- 
pathy for her, held it as a dread thing, of which 
no one would do well to speak. 

One evening, just after the sun had sunk be- 
hind the Jersey hills, Grace wandered out, in 
her loneliness, and, opening the gate that led to 
this enclosure, seated herself upon the ruined 
pedestal from which the statue of King George 
had been dragged and moulded into bullets for 
his own discomfiture only a few months before. 
She was sad and heavy-hearted. The very suc- 
cess of her father’s party brought a feeling of 
depression ; for, deep down in her heart of hearts, 
this fair girl shared a love of liberty with the 
deeper love that one of its sons had enkindled ; 
and this feeling was wounded every day of her 
life by the triumphs and boastful hopes of those 
by whom she was surrounded. 

The Bowling Green was in all its autumnal 
beauty. The trees were heavy with richly-tinted 
leaves, on which the frost sparkled and the 
moon shone brightly. A crisp frost lay on the 
grass all around her, and whitened the broken 
stones of the pedestal till they gleamed like 
marble. 

* Ah, Lam so weary 


? 


she said, looking out 
upon the waters of the upper bay with longing 


eyes; ‘so weary and so hopeless! Why is it 
that two nations cannot go to war withont crush- 
ing human hearts under their cannon wheels ? 
If I had the wings of a sea-gull, how easy it 
would be—a dive in the foam—a flight upwards, 
and away. Qh! why is it, that of all living ob- 
jects a woman is the most helpless ?’’ 

‘‘ Grace !|—Grace Kingsford | The girl sprang 
to her feet, and looked breathlessly around. Was 
she dreaming? No; a figure came out from 
behind one of the great crimson maple-trees, and 





son, russet and gold of an early frost. All this } drew swiftly toward her—a strange figure, clum- 
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sily dressed, and looking strangely tall as his 
shadow fell on the moonlit grass. 

‘* You scarcely know me, Grace ?’’ 

«Know you, know you? Oh, yes.” 

The girl reached out both hands, and that in- 
stant they were in the firm clasp of her lover, 
trembling like imprisoned birds, quivering with 
an ecstasy of joy that shook her whole frame. 

“Here, here? Oh, what happiness! But is” 
i¢ safe? These clothes are a disguise. Tell me, 
tell me that there is no peril in coming here. 

*‘None'that I would not have twice run, my 
beloved, for this one moment. You would not 
have known me?” 

** But for your voice, no. That made my heart 
leap. That, I do think, would awake me in my 
grave.” 

‘‘Had I not wished you to know, even that 
would have been changed, and then - 

‘*I might have been close to so much happi- 
ness and never have found out my loss,” said 
gentle Grace, smiling up into her lover’s face, 
while the moonlight glorified her own. ‘‘ But 
how did it happen? I tremble for you. Come 
this way. Just here this great tree throws a 
shadow broad and black enough to hide us. Now, 
speak low, and tell me all.” 

Barringford did speak low, and bent his face 
so close to hers that their lips fell together natu- 
rally as red rose leaves fold themselyes in the 
dew. 

‘*Do not fear; I have deceived every one till 
now, and shall to the end.”’ 

«Ab! I am afraid.” 

‘*But Iam not. If the danger were seven 
fold, I should have braved it. So they thought 
to separate us, and intimidate me by bringing 
my best beloved into the heart of the enemy ; 
as if life, without her, was worth the having.” 

** But how did you get leave to come?” 

‘*Easy enough. I have resigned my seat in 
the Congress.” 

‘*What! you, while your power was so great?” 

‘« The power of words is. great only when words 
can avail.” 

“When they are eloquent as yours, that is 
always,’’ said Grace. 

‘* But the country wants soldiers rather than 
actors; men, fighting men, with bullets rather 
than words. I have left Congress for the camp, 
Grace, and come to see you on my way. Let 
older men sit in council, and flutter from one 
safe place to another when danger comes close. 
I am weary of legislating excuses to the one 
brave man who understands our needs, who pleads 
for aid, fighting as he pleads, but gets so little 
real help. He wants money, men, everything, 





and Congress gives promises, sometimes mixed 
with blame. At any rate, I have the strength 
of these hands to give him, and, in life or death, 
they are his.”’ 

The young man spake earnestly, forgetting al! 
prudence in his enthusiasm; forgetting even 
that two white hands were pressed upon his arm 
in trembling caution. 

“Hush! hush! people are passing !”’ 

‘And I am wasting precious time in words 
which, to be worth anything, should go hand in 
hand with action,” said Barringford, subduing 
his voice. ‘ We may never meet again, darling; 
but if I fall it shall be as no holiday patriot.” 

‘You take the field then. You will be in 
danger every hour of your life.’’ 

“If duty is dangerous—yes, my beloved.” 

‘Even here, with my hand on your arm, you 
are in awful peril.” 

«But you see that I'am calm; that I have 
passed through all the danger so far.” 

‘That is what terrifies me. You are too brave 
for prudence.” 

«*You would not think so, had you seen how 
adroitly I played my part as a farmer bringing 
his produce to market.” 

‘“« And all this you submitted to, that one little 
hour of happiness could be secured to me ?”’ said 
Grace, in a low, grateful whisper. ‘Ah! Bar- 
ringford, the joy of it is worth the danger, if 
the danger were only mine; being yours, and 
so great, I shudder to think of it.” 

‘* A soldier’s peril is light compared with his 
duty. But we must not think of that. The most 
galling chain any man wears is enforced inac- 
tivity. That I could not bear: Hereafter my 
country shall find me where the hardest work is, 
—by Washington’s side.” 

‘« But you have never been in battle.” 

‘¢How many of the brave fellows that fought 
at Bunker Hill had ever been in a fight before? 
Yet who will pretend that they did not do glo- 
rious work there ?”’ 

Grace shuddered. Being a woman deeply in 
love, how could she think of anything but the 
awful danger into which her companion was 
going? 

Barringford read all this in her fair, young 
face, then dréw it for one moment down upon 
his bosom. 

‘Have no fear,” he said; ‘I will take excel- 
lent care of myself.’’ 

«For my sake—for our love’s sake,” answered 
the girl, sobbing on his bosom. ‘Oh! remem- 
ber, that my life is bound up in yours; that this 
love, forbidden and broken, is everything to me. 
While you are alive, I shall never despair.” 
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« Alive or dead, TI shall love you still, my 
Grace, my darling. For me there are two grand 
dbjects of life,—my country and my beloved.” 

Grace noticed, with the quickness of instinct, 
that Barringford put his country first ; but this 
did not wound her. In someway she had an 
idea that her lover, in working out freedom to 
his country, was also clearing a pathway to their 
own domestic future. Even these thoughts he 
seemed to read, and answered them as if they 
had been spoken words. 

“There is nothing so powerful as success, my 
Grace; and that is sure to come to us, sooner 
or later, let who will perish on the way.”’ 

“But this last supreme step. Oh, Barring- 
ford, my father never will forgive that !” 

“ You mistake in that, Grace. Your father is 
aman to despise half measures, even in an enemy. 
As it is, I temporized too long, and half lost his 
respect. But, never fear, we shall win it back 
again. I have spoken out fearlessly, when words 
could be used as weapons; and now that sharp 
steel is wanted, he will not find mine in its scab- 
bard.« I love you, Grace, above all things on 
earth, and, God willing, I mean to win you fairly. 
You and my country’s liberty together: till then, 
never think of me with doubt or with fear—only 
as one who will fight his way to you, or die.”’ 

Grace shuddered. 

“Die! Ah! Barringford, even war cannot be 
80 cruel as that.” 

“No, no; we have a brighter fate before us. 
Never doubt it; only be patient, and trust 
me.” 

“I do trust you; but, oh! Barringford, this 
is a strange life.we are leading; and I am com- 
pelled to join in all its gayety. You have never 
seen anything like it.’’ 

“How? What are you speaking of, Grace ?”’ 

“Of the social life here,—the entertainments, 
the adulation, the homage which these high-born 
officers lavish upon the weakest and plainest 
ladies among us. It terrifies and fascinates one 
at the same time.’’ 

Barringford lifted the girl’s face from his bo- 
som, and gazed at it keenly in the moonlight. 

“ But it has not fascinated you?” 

“Tt has pained me—frightened me; for my 
father seems to have founded some plan on the 
power of this admiration. He is already on con- 
fidential terms with Lord Howe, and the noble- 
men that surround him with all the pomp of a 
royal court. At all their entertainments he wills 
itthat I should appear. If I excuse myself, he 
persuades ; if I refuse, he commands. The time 
may come when Des 

“When you can refuse him nothing on which 





his ambitious heart may be set. 1s that what 
you mean, Miss Kingsford ?” 

Grace drew herself free from Barringford’s 
half-repulsing arm, and looked at the young man 
wonderingly. 

«This is hard—it is cruel,’’ she said, with a 
sort of plaintive pride. ‘I do not deserve it— 
I never shall.”’ 

‘* But I deserve a keener reprimand,”’ said the 
young man, smitten with generous shame. ‘Can 
you forgive me, Grace ?”’ 

“ Hardly,’’ said the girl, allowing her two 
hands to creep back to his. ‘‘1 shonld not 
doubt you so.”’ 

‘* Because you are good, generous; the most 
trustful and forgiving little angel on earth. How 
dare I be jealous even for a moment ?” 

‘* Indeed, how dare you ?” 

«« But these British fellows, with their scarlet 
coats and powdered hair. I wonder they can 
fight so, the dandies. What right have they—— 
See now what a fool I am making of myself. No 
wonder you laugh, Grace.” 

««T do not laugh ; only all this seems so strange. 
I never thought of it before.” 

‘¢ But these men admire you ?”’ 

Grace was not altogether destitute of the co- 
quetries of her sex; perhaps she felt a little 
triumph in this newly-discovered weakness in 
her lover. 

«* Yes, a little,” she answered demurely. 

‘“« Flatter you?” 

«« Sometimes.” 

‘* Throw themselves and their red coats at your 
feet ?”’ 

‘“*No; there you go too far. Most of them 
prize the scarlet too highly for that.’ 

‘¢Grace, Grace, what has come over you,”’ 

‘‘Barringford, Barringford, what has come 
over you?” 

‘A spasm of distrust—something that I am 
ashamed of. Forgive me again.” 

‘There, now. But I have something more to 
tell you.” 

“¢ Well.” 

‘One of these young officers is in our house.’’ 

‘«A young officer in your house! Surely they 
would not submit your father to the indignity of 
quartering men upon him ?”’ 

‘‘No; he invited this one and his companion. 
Indeed, in some sort, they saved our lives when 
the great fire broke out. But for them we should 
have had no home to offer any one.”’ 

«‘ And this man, what is his name?’’ 

‘‘Major Andre—John Andre. I think h® 
belongs to Clinton’s staff.’’ 

‘“*A young man?”’ 
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Quite young, and, and—— 
‘- Handsome, you would say ?”’ 
‘Yes; people think him very handsome,”’ 


ever with my father. Indeed she is the pet and 
life of society here—the rose itself, of which | 
am scarcely more than a shadow; though she 


will not move without me.”’ 

“ And this girl is still my foe?’ 

‘¢T cannot tell, for she says little; but I some- 
times think that it was Rhoda who persuaded my 
father to leave our home in Philadelphia in such 
haste. Certainly he consulted no one else, and 
set out before my mother was at all well enough 
to travel.”’ 

Barringford listened very seriously to this; 
his half-felt, half-affected jealousy was lost in 
serious care, He held the girl’s hand close, and 
spoke to her gravely. 

‘«Grace, be careful about Rhoda Clyde; she is 
a dark, dangerous girl. I—I—what is that?” 

‘¢Oh, Heaven! we are discovered! Some one 
—some one! The gate—the gate!’’ whispered 
Grace ; and her wild eyes were turned on a dark 
figure that was walking deliberately toward them. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


“Oh!” 

«At any rate, he is very kind—more than 
kind to poor mamma, who has never quite re- 
covered from the hurt she got that day in the 
carriage.” 

‘‘ And this young gentleman’s companion? I 
think you spoke of some one else.”’ 

‘Oh, he is but a lad—most interesting though, 
Brave as a young lion, but gentle and kind beyond 
anything. We are great friends, Charley and I.”’ 

‘* Grace!” 

“‘ Well, Barringford?’’ 

‘“¢ You have no interest—you do not love this 
Major Andre?”’ 

‘¢Major Andre! Oh, no. I think itis Rhoda 
Clyde you should question about him.’’ 

‘‘Rhoda Clyde! I had almost forgotten that 
my fair enemy was with you still,”’ 

‘Yes, she is with us, and more powerful than 








A LOVE-STORY. 


BY ANNIE F. BURNHAM. 


And tall ferns guarded its brink; 
And up from the moist meadow-grasses 
Soared the eloquent bobolink, 


Good speed unto Nature’s glad wooing; 
Good speed upon land and sea! 

Was it strange that somebody whispered 
The “old, old story” to me? 

Ah, well! stranger things have happened; 
All the world was love-making—so we! 


Tue bees hummed through the sweet clover, 
A soft breeze rustled the wheat ; 

And somebody left his mowing 
To lie in the grass at my feet 

In the welcome pause from labor, 
Through the terrible noontide heat. 


Low murmuring through the silence, 
The little brook glided by, 

Wooing the white cloud-fleeces, 

’ Sailing the farthest sky, 

To float on its fair, false bosom, 
As erst they had floated on high. 


A well bubbled up through the mosses, 
Where primroses bent to drink ; 
The rushes leaned lovingly over, 


I listened no more for the murmur 
Of the soath wind among the wheat; 
For sweeter than orivle’s trilling 
The tale that I heard him repeat; 
The wheat ears themselves bent to listen— 
No marvel !—twas passing sweet. 








LINES. 
BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR: 


Oh for a star to brighten, 
The pathway dark and drear; 
Some loving hand to lighten 
The cross so hard to bear. 


Tue way is rough and rugged, 
The mountain hard to climb; 

There are pitfalls in the vallies, 
Sharp stones beneath the slime. 


The sky is dark above me; 
The tempest rages on: 

Would God the night were ended, 
Would God my work were done. 


I may not thrust it from me; 
I dare not cast it down ; 

But struggling on, remember, 
Without the cross, no crown. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, first, a design for making one ot 
those pretty calicoes, with a printed border on 
the edge of the goods, for trimming. This has 
the under-skirt trimmed with a ruffle, either 


plaited or gathered, four inches wide, cut straight- 
wise of the goods. This ruffle is set up three 
inches upon the skirt, and finished at the top 
with a bias band stitehed on both edges. The 
distance upon the under-skirt, between the ruffle 
and the lower edge, has a bias band to correspond 
with the heading of the ruffle; or, if preferred, 
® second ruffle may be put in its place. The 
over-skirt is cut exactly like the under-skirt, 
only a trifle shorter, and not more than three 
yards wide. It is trimmed with one row of the 
bordering, stitched on The basque is very easily 
cut, by making fir’ a round, simple basque 
bodice, pointing it in tront for the vest, then cut 





another front, a little longer at the sides, and 
trim all round with the border, or, what is more 
easily done, just stitch on the border, as seen in 
the design, to simulate a pocket. Trim coat-sleeves 
to correspond. Pearl buttons for the waist, and 
loop the over-skirt prettily at the back, with 
tapes underneath, so that it can be untied for 
washing. Twelve to fifteen yards for the dress. 
Next is a pretty and dressy summer toilet, 
composed of just a black silk skirt, which is a 
good and serviceable foundation for an economical 


toilet for every young lady. The over-dress con- 

sists of a tunic of plain and striped French mus- 

lin; the front piece is cut very narrow, as may 

be seen, and of the plain muslin ; the side-widths 

are of the striped, the sash ends again, of the 

plain; the whole edged with an embroidered 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


GARMENTS, ETC. 


me 





Swiss flouncing. The puffings are all of the 
plain Swiss. The over-jacket is made of the 
plain material, the small cape and sleeves of the 
striped. ‘Trim to match the skirt. The bows down 
the front, and ornamenting the sleeves and back 
of the jacket, may be of black velvet. This de- 
sign may be yaried by being worn over any self- 
colored silk skirt; of course, those making the 
bows, etc., to match in color. 

Next is a very stylish summer country cos- 
‘tume for a miss of sixteen. It is made of plaid 
percale, in dark-blue or brown; trimmings and 
jacket of self-colored percale, to match. The 
under-skirt has three narrow-plaited ruffles. The 
over-dress is cut in-a simple Polanaise, buttoned 
down the front; this is trimmed with a bias 


band, two inches wide on the edge, and two nar- 
row plaitings beneath it, across the front, one on 
the back widths. The jacket is sleeveless, and 
made of the plain material, open in front. The 
rolling collar and the edge of the jacket are fin- 
ished with a still narrower side-plaiting. Two 
rows of braid are added, according to taste and 
discretion. Coat-sleeves, with double cuffs of side- 
plaiting. For the sea-side this costume, made in 
some of the pretty, light woolen fabrics, now so 
plenty, would be both stylish and useful. 











For a girl of six to eight years, a kilted suit, 
made of light-gray poplinette. The skirt is laid 
in very full kilt plaits, and the front is orna- 
mented by a plastron reaching from the neck to 
the bottom of the skirt. It is fastened to the 
dress by two rows of buttons, as may be seen, 
The dress proper fastens in front, under this 
plastron. A wide Roman sash is passed under 
this, and ties loosly ‘with large bow and ends at 
the back. We need scarcely say, the beauty of 
this costume will consist in the beauty and oolais 
of the sash, and the taste with which it is put on, 


Tf a Roman sash cannot be procured, the next 
best for style will be a gray Scotch plaid. 

In the front of the number, is a dressing-jacket 
of pique, cut double-breasted in front, fastening 
with a double row of buttons. The collar, which 
is hollowed out at the sides, is trimmed with a 
band of Hamburg embroidery ; likewise, the pock- 
ets, cuffs of the sleeves, and edge of the jacket. 
Two yards and a half of pique, and four yards 
of Hamburg edging, will be required. 

Next is a pongee, or brown holland blouse, for 
a little girl of three years. It is trimmed with 
white braid, which is laid on to simulate a tab- 
iler, or the skirt and bretelles on the waist. A frill, 
edged with braid, finishes the neck and arm- 
holes. For those who prefer it, this can be 
made high in the neck, and long sleeved. 
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is separate, and cut in the simple circular form. 
The edge of the paletot, and the cape likewise, 
is finished with a binding, cut on the bias, finish- 


Next, we give a paletot, which will be found 
serviceable either for a dust-cloak or water-proof. 
It is cut with a Watteau plait in the back, which 
is confined at the waist with a band. The cape 





ed either with a cord or braid, top and bottom. 
Pockets and cuffs finished likewise. If intended 
for a dust-cloak, use either gray mohair or linen; 
if for a water-proof, of course, the repellant 
cloth of that name. We give the paletot back 
and front. Four anda half yards of cloaking, 
double-width ; double the quantity of single-width 
material will be required. 

We give also, in the front, a dressing-jacket, or 
an invalid’s sitting-up wrap. It is slightly open 
in front, and trimmed with a plaiting of nain- 
sook, partially covered with a band of embroidery. 
Both the plaiting and band are carried down the 
front and form a double jabot ; the remainder of 
the trimming consists of a row of embroidered 

; insertion, with guipure insertion at each side, 

} and a narrow plaiting of nainsook. Sleeve round- 

‘ed on the outside of the arm, and trimmed to 

 mateh, Two yards of nainsook, three yards of 
* } Hamburg edging, two yards of Hamburg inser- 
tion, five yards of guipure insertion will be re- 
quired. 








CORSAGE A BASQUE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, this month, a pattern for a new and 3 how to enlarge these patterns. It is best to cut 
fashionable corsage, called a Corsage a Basque’; } them out, full size, in paper, and fit them on, 
and we add, on the next page, a diagram, by aid } before proceeding to cut into the stuff. A little 
of which to cut it out. attention, in this way, will enable every lady to 

In former numbers we have given directions ‘ be her own dress-maker. 
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DIAGRAM FOR THE CORSAGE A BASQUE. 





























No.1. Haxr or Front. No. 4. Hatr or Sroz or Bacx. 
No. 2. Hatr or Supe or Front. No. 5. Sieeve 
No. 8. Har or BAck. No. 6. CoLLaR. 





THE CENTENNIAL TIDY. 


——— 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, printed in color, } this Centennial month and year, which we eall 
We give a design for a tidy, appropriate for } the Centennial Tidy. 
Vou. LXX.—5 





BORDERS IN RUSSIAN, EMBROIDERY. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Dresses trimmed with embroidery are so fash- 
ionable, that we give here two borders suitable 
or pique or washing dresses, in designs that are 
quickly worked. The first is worked in one 


shade of color only, the stitches used are a long 
stitch, a short back stitch, and a feather-stitch ; 
the second requires a braid in addition. These 
borders are very pretty. 





FRINGE FOR TABLE-COVERS, AFFGHANS, TIDIES, ETC. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a fringe of this kind. The upper part con- 
sists of a tassel-shaped pattern of three crocheted 
scallops, which are separately worked as follows: 
For the smallest scallop close 5 chain into a circle, 
8 chain to form 1 treble, 12 treble in the circle, 
3 chain, 1 slip stitch where the circle was closed, 
15 chain. For the second scallop close 7 of the 
chain into a circle, 4 chain, 14 long treble in the 
circle, leaving the first 7 of the 15 chain un- 
noticed, but joining after 7 long treble to the 
smallest scallop where the circle was closed, 4 
chain, join as before, 18 chain, the last 9 closed 
into a circle, 4 chain, 15 long treble in the circle, 
joining to the nearest scallop after the 8th long 
treble, 4 chain, join as before. Fasten and cut 
off the thread. Crochet as many of these tassels 
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as are required, and join them together as fol- 
lows :—Ist row: * 1 double in the long treble, 
always taking both parts of the stitch, 5 chain, | 
double in the slip stitch which joined the circle, 
5 chain, 1 double in the next pattern, 7 chain, 
repeat, 2nd row: Alternately 3 double, 7 chain. 
8rd row: * 1 double in the centre of the 7 chain, 
7 chain, 1 double in the last double, 2 chain, re- 
peat from *. 4th row: 1 double in the 7th chain, 
2 chain. 5th row: Double Crochet. This com- 
pletes the crochet border. The fringe is then cut 
in different lengths and knotted in the manner 
shown in illustration. The alternate fringes, 1, ? 
and 5, however, should be made the same length 
as 2 and 4. There was not room enough t 
give them their real length in the illustre 
tion. 








CLOUD NETTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Wy 
‘ 


\\ 


cloud is netted in two colors, forming a good con- 
trast; or it may be done in all white, or delicate 
pink or blue. Three meshes are required, one 
half an inch, one a quarter of an inch, the other 
an inch wide. Make a foundation of 400 stitches 
on it, net 2 rows over the 2nd sized mesh plain, 
with the darkest color. 3rd row. Over the wide 
mesh net 8 loops in each loop of last row, using 
the other shade of wool. 4th row. Over the 
narrow mesh net with first wool one stitch in each 
loop of last row. 5th row. Over the narrow 
mesh work a plain row. 6th row. Over the widest 
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mesh work a plain row, using the other shade of 


wool. 7th row. Over the 2nd mesh take up 8 
loops, and work one loop on them; repeat 
throughout the row. 8th row. A plain row over 
the 2nd mesh. 9th row. Over the wide mesh 
work 8 loops in each stitch of the last row, using 
the other shade of wool. 10th row. Over the 
narrowest mesh a plain row with first wool. 11th 
row. A plain row over the small mesh. 12th 
row. Over the widest mesh work a loop in each 
stitch of last row, using the other shade of wool. 
Repeat from the 7th row until wide enongh, and 
finish with the 8th row. 





MAT IN RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVER, 


In the front of the number, we give a design { are used for working out the design. If cashmere 
for a mat in Russian embroidery, now so popular. } is used, it should be lined with cambric muslin. 


Either cashmere, cloth, or kid, will serve as the 


The pattern will also serve for pincushions, ete. 


foundation, and silks of various colors and shades We give, here, the border for the mat. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Fourace ror Decoratine Frurt.—That the beauty of a 
dish of fruit is enh d by a dressing of foliage or flowers, 
no matter how fine the fruit itself may be, few will deny. 
But much of the effect depends on the foliage or flowers 
harmonizing in color with the fruit, andso just as much 
forethought should be given in the arranging and decorat- 
ing of a dish of fruit as in the selecting of flowers to arrange 
in a vase. 

As arule to be observed as far as possible, the folinge and 
the fruit should contrast in color; therefore, for dark-colored 
fruits light tinted foliage should be used, and for light- 
colored fruits dark foliage. For the decoration of black 
grapes, plums, or fruits of a like tint, nothing is more effec- 
tive than leaves and small sprigs of the white variegated 
maple; the lightest-colored leaves should be selected, and 
some are obtainable perfectly white. These leaves also look 
well with strawberries and other scarlet fruits; the light- 
shaded leaves of the different varieties of ivies, too, are most 
useful also, and where the maple is not obtainable will be 
found an excellent substitute: some of the leaves of the 
ivy can be obtained quite white, others straw-colored, ac- 
cording to the silver or golden variety to which they belong. 
The young brown shoots of the oak are very pretty for light- 
colored fruits, as are also those of the copper beech. The 
leaves of the whortleberry, too, when they begin to change 
their tints, but they are not in perfection till much later in 
the season. The young reddish or bronzy shoots of the rose 
can also be well worked in. 

By far the best plan for any one about to decorate some 
dishes of fruit, is for them just to take a turn round the 
garden, and they will see, we have no doubt, many scraps 
and leaves to suit their purpose, In such a search discove- 
ries are sure to be made, and many treasures forgotten will 
be brought to mind, for few are truly acquainted with their 
own possessions. For placing under the fruit—that is to 
say, between the fruit and the dish—the leaves belonging 
to each respective fruit are best—as vine-leaves for grapes, 
strawberry-leaves for strawberries, and so on. But where 
fruit is purchased in the market or shops this cannot always 
be managed, and as a substitute for the natural foliage, 
nothing will be found to answer better’than fronds of the 
common fern, obtainale in almost all hedgerows and woods. 
These can be so arranged as to form a little mat of green, 
on which to rest the fruit. 





TRANSLUcID ENAMErD,, ETC., ETC.—Among fashionable orna- 
ments, the translucid enamel, powdered with diamonds, is 
much esteemed. Har-rings are made of it, in the form of 
palms and half-moons, with the agrafe for the hair to match. 
The translucid enamel, which is copied from Florentine 
enamels of the sixteenth century, is decidedly the prettiest. 
The new diamond flowers are no longer stars, marguerites, 
and eglantines, but pansies, A large pansy is worn in the 
hair, two pansies as ear-rings, and one at the throat, if 
wished; but the parure is usually composed of three only. 
The heart of the flower is in amethysts, or else in dark 
rubies. 

Tae Picrortat ANNUAL.—We will send for a premium, 
(if préferred to the “Christmas Morning,”) either our “ Pic- 
torial Annual,” or our “Gems of Art.” Each of these has 
twenty-five engravings, similar to, and of the size of the 
steel wing in this b 











How to Furnisn.—There is, just now, quite an epidemie 
raging—and it may be called the epidemic of ssthetic fur- 
niture, Exactly what is meant by this is hard to tell. 
Some of our cotemporaries have had long articles on the 
subject, illustrated with engravings; but all we can make 
out from them is that “ssthetic furniture” is often ugly, 
and always costly. A very sensible editorial, in the New 
York Tribune, warns ladies not to be led away by this new 
fashion. “The most practieal advice,” says the writer, “ we 
can give, to buy clothes, farnitnre, or ornament, is not to 
be bewildered by the outcry about e@sthetic taste in any of 
these things. A little study will give a lady the rules of 
shape and combination of color. After that, let her one 
rule be to buy precisely what best serves her own peculiar 
purpose, and to put ‘ effect’ totally out of sight. She buys 
a street dress ; she wants it warm, comfortable, unobtrusive, 
short enough to clear the ground. She buys a home-dress, 
for the evenings when Tom or the neighbors gather about 
the fire-place—she wants it soft, clinging, a certain sweep 
in the drapery, a dark color that will bear a bright knot of 
ribbon, or a rose in the hair or breast. Or is it fnrniture 
that she goes out to buy, for this same living room to which 
they all gather in the evening? The ‘effect’ of a dozen 
stylish chairs all alike she thinks is tempting, but she con- 
siders actual need, and sends home a cozy little sewing- 
chair for herself, a lounge for Tom, a big, easy, padded snug- 
gery for grandfather, and one or two odd ones to make out 
the number. She buys a big round-table, for work and 
books, instead of a nest of Chinese teapoys. And she hangs 
a curtain here, or sets a screen there, to keep off draughts, 
and so on, consulting actual need and service; and when 
she is done, her friends cry out that the room is artistic, 
and has Harmony, etc, etc. For, after all, the secret of 
beauty is exact adaptation to use, regardless of conventional 
forms; and the woman who has a definite aim or meaning 
in a dress or room, and keeps that strictly in view, will 
waken up when the work is done to find that the work is 
that of an artist, although she never handled brush or 
pencil, nor ever knew a cornice from a dado, or faience 
from Wedgewood ware.” 

“Tue OHEAPEST AND Best.”—The Franklin (Pa.) News 
says :—* Péterson’s Magazine is without a peer. Its superb 
colored fashion plates and embroidery patterns are un- 
tivaled. Its steries are original, and all by American 
writers, Itis the perfection of art and beauty ; the ladies’ 
portfolio of fashion, and high-toned in literature. Let every 
lady who wishes a desirable magazine, subscribe for this 
perfect gem of art. It is the cheapest and best fashion pub- 
lication.” 

For Frery Cents Extra, remember, any subscriber for 
“ Peterson” (but no other person) can obtain either “ Christ- 
mas Morning,” our premium plate for this year, or any one 
of our other premium plates. In other words, to oblige 
subscribers, we furnish copies of these splendid engravings 
at the mere cost of the paper and printing, which is a nomi- 
nal price, for at retail stores similar engravings sell for 
five dollars. 

Fantastic Jewetry is again in vogue in Paris. Of orna- 
ments of this kind, are keys of dead gold, of pearls, and of 
small precious stones as brooches. Whips, jockeys’ caps, and 
portraits of little black dogs, painted on crystal still remain 
favorite patterns. 
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Now 1s THe Time To SusscriBe to this magazine, either 
singly, or inclubs. A new volume begins with the present 
number , affording an’ opportunity to those who do not wish 
back numbers. But back bers can be supplied to all 
who desire to commence with the January number. Addi- 
tions to clubs, beginning with that number, can still be 
made, and at the price paid by the rest of the club. When- 
ever, in this way, enough additional subscribers have been 
sent, to make up a second club, the person sending them 
will become entitled to a second premium, or pr 
These additions may be made at any time during the year. 








We Pre-pay Postacs, on all mail subscribers, remember! 
Up to last year, subscribers had to pay it themselves, at 
their own post offices, at an additional expense of from 
twelve cents to twenty cents each, over and above the subscrip- 
tion price. Bear this in mind! The postage we paid in 1875 
was over ten thousand dollars. All this the subscribers 
now save. 


“Tr 18 THE Best.”—The Cannelton (Ind.) Engineer says: 
“Every person who has given ‘ Peterson’ a trial, joins in the 
aniversal verdict, ‘that it is tne Brest.’ Its Centennial 


Sketches, which are a very prominent feature this year, are 
alone worth double the price asked for the magazine.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

In a Winter City. A Story of The Day. By “ Ouida.” 
Tvol.,12 mo. Philada.: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—If this author 
would always write, as she has written in the book before 
ts, there would be less difficulty in assigning her proper 
tank toher. “In a Winter City,” has few of the affecta- 
tions of style for which her earlier novels were noticeable, 
few of the improbabilities which made them almost a 
by-word, few of the other faults for which her fictions 
were justly censurable. It approaches nearer to “A Leaf 
In A Storm,” and “A Dog of Flanders,” two of her shorter 
stories, but two also of her very best. The scene is laid in 
Florence. Lady Hilda, the heroine, isa very noble charac- 
ter, as is also the Duca della Rocca, the hero. Amid a 
crowd of less worthy personages, of hollow women of the 
world, worn-out men of fashion, unscrupulous flirts, they 
move, high and serene, in an atmosphere of their own. 
They come together at last, the reader will be glad to know, 
though there is a struggle first, before Lady Hilda can 
reconcile herself to surrender her fortune, and accept in its 
place poverty and love. , 

Achsah. A New England Life-Study. By Rev. Peter Pennot. 
lvol.,12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is not a plea- 
fant novel. Very few of its characters are lovable; many 
are absolutely repulsive; and though it must he admitted 
they may be true to life, they are hardly allowable, never- 
theless. For the consideration arises whether it is true 
art to give such characters the prominence they hold in 
“Achsah.” The author would reply, we suppose, that he 
writes for a moral. But writing for a moral is not art, 
whatever else it may be. Besides, didactic fiction is illogi- 
tal, because the author can make events to fit his argu- 
ment, a result more convenient than convincing. The 
style of the work is terse and neat, however; and the inci- 
dents themselves naturally developed. And yet, for the 
sake of human nature, we hope there are very few Aunt 
Vaxleys, or Deacon Sternes, in the world. 

Sam's Chance; and How He Improved It. By Horatio 
Alger, Jr. 1 vol.,16mo. Boston: Loring —This is one of the 
second series of “Tattered Tom’s Books,” and will not fail 
to sustain the very great popularity of its predecessors. 
The author's former works are well known as among the 
best that have been written for the young. “Sam’s Chance” 
is a sequel to “ The Young Outlaw.” The volume is hand- 
somely illustrated. 





Self: Raised: or, From the Depths. By Mrs. Pmma D. E. N. 
Southworth, 1vol.,12 mo. Philada.; T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers.—We noticed, in our last number, a very powerful 
novel, by this author, “Ishmael, or In The Depths.” We 
considered it, at the time, to be the best she had written. 
But the present story, which is the sequel to the other, is 
even more absorbing. Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, the lite- 
rary editor of the Philadelphia Press, and one of the best 
critics we have, says that it is, beyond all doubt, the best 
work Mrs. Southworth has ever written. Ishmael North, 
the hero, is steeped, at first, in poverty, misery and humilia- 
tion; but he redeems himself from all this degradation; 
and the successive steps, by which he rises, are traced with 
a most masterly hand. The writing of this novel seems to 
have been a labor of love with the author. She has poured 
out her whole heart into it. The main incidents are drawn 
from real life; bnt over all this is poured the halo of ro- 
mance. No one excels Mrs. Southworth in the rapidity 
and interest of her stories, or the passionate intensity with 
which they are written: and these qualities are the secrets 
of her success, and explain why, with many faults of taste, 
she is so exceptionally popular. The volume contains 
over seven hundred pages, and is handsomely bound. 

The Sylvan Year. Leaves From The Note-Book of Raow 
Dubois. By Philip Hamerton. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston; Roberts 
Brothers.—Whatever this author does is exceptionally well 
done. His “Etching and Etchers,” especially the first 
English edition, with its matchless illustrations, is invalua- 
ble. “Round My House” is charming beyond words. His 
“Intellectual Life” is priceless, at least to artists. Nor is 
the present volume inferior, in its way, to either of these. 
It is chiefly devoted to descriptions of Nature in her various 
moods, during the different months of the year, but an ele- 
ment of human interest is added, by the introduction of 
one or two fictitious personages, and something of a story. 
The book is one to take up again and again, and always 
enjoyably, We only regret that we have not room to speak 
of it more in detail. 

Poems. By Christina G. Rossetti. 1 vol. 12 mo, Bostom: 
Roberts Brothers.—This dainty volume is a fitting casket for 
its even more dainty poems. The poems themselves are 
various in merit, and varied in theme; but they all rise 
above mediocrity; and some of them are rarely beautiful. 
Those called “ Devotional Pieces,” are full of spirituality. 
The pathos of others is indescribable. In woods, and 
streams, and hills, and flowers, and sky, the author takes 
the keenest delight. “Goblin Market,” the first in the 
volume, is also the longest of the poems, and is illustrated 
with rare feeling. 

A New Godiva, By Stanley Hope. 1 vol.,12mo. Philada.: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.—The author before us is favorably 
known for his “ Geoffrey's Wife,” a fiction of considerably 
more than ordinary merit. “A New Godiva,” however, is 
an improvement on its predecessor, and a very great one, 
for parts of the novel are written with great power. The 
closing paragraph is a key to the story. “Future ages 
shall dwell upon it as the picture of a woman greater than 
Godiva of old. She only saved a people from a tax, but 
this one’s sacrifice saved a human soul.” 

A Star and A Heart. By Florence Marryatt. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Boston: Loring.—This is very much better than the novels 
of this lady are usually. The plot is rather improbable, in- 
deed; but it is developed with spirit; aud though the 
characters are not of the noblest, they are true to life, 
which some will think better; and the denouement is a 
happy one. It is a cheap edition, 

A Paragraph History of the American Revolution. By Ed- 
ward Abbott. 1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—A 
little volume of one hundred pages, in which the story of 
the War of Independ i d d, the text 
being capitally illustrated. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Tue Oneapest anv Best.—In the Prospectus of this maga- 
sine, it is asserted that “ Peterson” ia the cheapest and best, 
and therefore the magazine for the times. We have hundreds 
of notices from the press confirming this. The Peopie’s ( Pa.) 
Advocate says :—“ It is a marvel of elegance, excellence and 
cheapness.” The Lake Country (Mich,) Star siys:—* The 
first and freshest of all the periodicals.” The Forsterville 
(Pa.) Enterprise says :—* Decidedly the woman's magazine, 
and not only contains all that is new in fasbious, but also 
ideas, suggestions, and u-eful information. ‘The Centen- 
nial in Pen and Pencil,’ a series of iilustrated articies on 
the great Exhibition at Philadelphia, are alone worth the 
subscription price.” The Lexington (8. C.) Dispatch says: 
“ Always far ahead of all others; its price, tuo, places it 
within the reach of all.” Says the Rock County ( Wis.) Re- 
cord :—“ The June number is worti: five times its price.” 
“The best magazine of its class,” says the Kockland (Me.) 
Gazette. Now is the time to subscribe, singly, or in clubs. A 
new volume begins with this number; but back numbers to 
January, iciusive, can be had, if desired, containing all the 
Centennial articles. Specimens sent, gratis, to those wish- 
ing to get up ciubs. 

Setr-Ratsep; or, From tue Deprus,” by Mrs. Emma D. 
KE. N. Southworth, is the Sequel to, and Conclusion of “ Isu- 
MAEL; or, Iv THE Derrus,” by the same author, and is just 
published in book form, for the first time, in a large duode- 
¢cimo volume of near sev-n hundred pages, by T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia, in uniform style with “ Isu- 
MAEL.” Dr, Mackenzie, the literary Editor of the Vhila- 
delphia Press, says that “ ‘ Self-Raised’ is, beyond all doubt. 
the best work Mrs. Southworth has ever written, Ishmael 
Worth, the hero, rises from the depths of poverty, misery, 
and humiliation, and to trace his progress, step by step, has 
been the author’s labor of love. There is a curious blend- 
ing of realism and romance in this work—the result, it may 
be, of the leading incidents having occurred in actual life. 
The. leading female characters, Claudia aud Beatrice, are 
drawn with a woman's delicate and accurate touches; but 
Ishmael, the self-made man of mind (as distinguished from 
the lower class, who are ‘made of money,’) stands above 
every other person in the tale. This, we repeat, is Mrs. 
Southworth’s best work. There is plenty of it, for, without 
any advance in price, it contains near seven hundred pages. 
It is graced, too, with a view of Prospect Cottage, the home 
of the author, on the Potomac, with its surroundings, finely 
engraved on steel, from a photograph taken on the spot. 
People like to see ‘the counterfeit resemblance’ of a writer 
who pleases them, and as Mrs. Southworth’s portrait was 
given in ‘Ishmacl,’ a view of her Cottage, with its surround- 
ings, on the Potomac, iu each copy of *Self-Raised,’ is an 
excellent idea.” It is published in a large duodecimo vol- 
ume,and bound in morocco cloth, gilt back, price $1.75, and 
is for sale by all Booksellers, or copies of it will be sent to 
any one, at once, on their remittiug the price of it, $1.75, in 
a letter, to the Publishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia. » 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’”’ has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s MaGaziNE, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for terms, etc., etc. 

Hearts are Caprurep by a lovely face. A pure and 
brilliant complexion is the result of using Larep’s “ Broom 
er Yours.” Sold at all druggists, 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M.D. 


No. VII.—Poisons. 


Mothers and nurses, not unfrequently, give those under 
their charge, poisonous doses of acids, landanum, etc., or 
administer them in haste, in mistuke; or children, ever 
restless, prying into cupboards, aud finding some bottles or 
vials, have, out of curiosity, hastily swailowed laudanum, 
the mineral acids, and the likes, whilst younger children 
have been known, again and again, to get hold of saucers 
placed on floors and windows, containing a solution of co- 
balt, “ fly-stone,” or fly-paper. The alarm and distress suf- 
fered by parents, under these circumstances, having no 
chemical or therapeutical knowledge to guide or help them, 
can scarcely be imagined, 

Feeling that the subject is an important one, and that it 
must be a source of great relief to mothers to know what to 
do at once in accidents of this kind, as prompt action is often 
a matter of life or death, we will place in this Department, 
for future reference, a few rules und directions suited to 
such emergencies. 

As “ Peterson” ia genera'ly carefully preserved, and read 
by hundreds of thousands of borrowers, this information will 
be pretty generally diffused; and the more universally the 
better. It is presumed by the writer, however, that the 
family physician will always be consulted as soon as pos 
sible, and the means here advised only resorted to previous 
to his arrival. Opium is the most common poisonous agent 
taken or administered in the form of laudanum, Bateman’s 
Drops, Elixir Paregoric, Godfrey’s Cordial, and, I fear, some 
soothing syrups, as well as most diarrhea and cholera mix- 
tures. Any of these articles, administered to young chil- 
dren with unsparing hand, are liable to produce the dull, 
heavy stupor of opium poisoning. W hen the quantity taken 
is suposed to be sufficiently large to produce death, the 
first and great object is to remove the poison from the 
stomach by giving the patient an active emetic dose ; and the 
most convenient and safest for a mother to give, is finely. 
ground mustard, suspended in warm water. This, or ipecac, 
may be given freely, till copious vomiting is excited. 

The patient must be kept constantly roused and in mo 
tion, by walking ; cold water being occasionally dashed over 
his head and face. After vomiting has been effected, strong 
coffee and aqua ammonia may be administered with good 
results. 

When sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol, nitric acid, or aqua 
fortis, and oxalic acid, have been swallowed, or poisonous 
acids of any kind. the mother should administer as speedily 
as possible, an alkali, to neutralize it, such as chalk, baking 
soda, lime-water, magnesia, salaeratus, or strong soapsuds. 
For prussic acid, give dilute ammonia, and resort to the cold 
douche and electricity. If there should be any delay in get- 
ting any of these antidotes ready, mustard and warm water 
with a little soda may be given with dilutents, till vomiting 
occurs. 

If arsenic, or any of its preparations has been unwarily 
taken, magnesia or charcoal may be admistered freely, stir 
red in milk, which will hold or arrest poisonous action at 
least till the physician arrives with hydrated protoxide of 
iron, stomach-pump, etc. Though there is ample evidence 
in medical records to prove that patients have been saved 
by the free use of charcoal, suspended in miik, so also has 
an infusion of tobacco, given freely, been successful in those 
unused to the noxious weed. One of these agents are ulmost 
always at hand in cvery household, and hence no serious 
alarm need be manifested in slight accidents of this kind. 

As mothers are apt to have in the house solutions of cor 
rosive sublimate, or “bug-poison.” children may tamper 
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with the bottle; and, in such cases, prompt action is salva- 
tion to the child. She must not wait to summon a physician, 
but give immediately the whites of eggs, beaten up in 
water, without measure. The gluten of wheat flour is also 
woeful, which can readily be employed, by throwing a hand- 
fal of flour into two or three pints of water, and administer 
it as fast as possible. 

Poisoning in f«milies by other agents are so rare that it is 
gnnecessary to mention them. To recapitulate: In all cases 
where poisonous substances have been taken into the sto- 
mach, the first step is to cause their ejection by vomiting, 
by simple means, if possible, or by neutralizing them by 
the proper antidote. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Ma Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

DESSERTS. 

Green Currant Pie.—The fruit should have attained its full 
tize before it is picked. Stem the currants and wash them; 
then pour enough boiling water over them to cover them, 
and let them stand while you prepare the paste. Line the 
bottom of your pie-plates with paste; drain your fruit 
through the colander, and fill your plates, adding half a 
pound of sugar to a pint of currants, or in that proportion 
Dredge a littie flour over the fruit, and put on the top crust 
Leave an opening in the centre, to permit the steam to 
scape. The pie requires no water, as a sufficient quantity 
will adhere to the fruit. 

Vienna Cream.—The whites of two eggs, two ounces of red 
turrant-jelly, two ounces of raspberry-jelly, one ounce of 
tifted loaf-sugar. Put all into a bow!, aud beat until it 
tises into a stiff froth. Serve in a glass dish, or in custard- 
cups. Though of quite dark shade of red when beginning 
to whip it, it becomes paler and paler as the froth rises, and 
when finisned. is a very pale shade of pink. Apricot jelly 
can be used, ulso, but requires some drops of cochineal to 
give it a proper tint of color. 

Junket—A pint and a half of quite fresh milk, sweetened 
to taste,and made warm, but not hot. Pour it into the 
basin in which it is to be served; add a wineglassful of 
brandy and, last of all, a large tablespoonful of essence of 
rennet. Leave it, until cold, in a cool place, and just be- 
fore serving, pour cream on the top. It-should be made 
about four hours before it is wanted. 

Another.—To every quart of milk, made blood-warm, add 
six dessertspoonfuls of brandy; sugar to taste; one large 
tablespoonful of essence of rennet, (be sure it is good.) Stir 
gently till all is well mixed, and put it to stand till quite 
Cool, in a cool place; then grate a little nutmeg, and cover 
the top with some whipped cream. 

Bipe Currant Pie—Stem your currants, and wash them. 
Line your pie-plates with paste; fill them with the fruit, 
and add sugar in the proportion of half a pound to one pint 
of currants, Dredge some flour over the top, put on the 
ild of the pie, leave an opening in the centre, and bake it. 


PRESERVES, SYRUPS, ETC. 

Cherry Brandy.—This cordial is much improved by adding 
the cherry kernels, which give the liquor that pecuiiar bou- 
quet so much admired. Take six pounds of black and 
morella cherries; stone half the quantity, and prick the 
remainder. Throw the whole into a deep jar, adding the 
kernels of the half, slightly brassed, and two pounds of 
white sugar-candy. Pour over two quarts of brandy, cover 
the jar closely with a bladder, and let it stand for a month, 


shaking it frequently; then filter the liquor, and bottle it 
for use, 





Cherry Jam.—To every’ pound of fruit, weighed befor® 
stoning, allow half a pound of sugar; to every six pounds of 
fruit allow one pint of red currant-juice; and to every pint 
of juice one pound of sugar. Stone the cherries, and boil 
them in a preserving-pan until nearly all the juice is dried 
up; then add the sugar, crushed to powder, and the cur- 
rnt-juice. Boil all together until it jellies, which will be in 
from twenty minutes to halfan hour. Skim the jam well,' 
keep it well stirred, and, a few minutes before it is done, 
crack some of the stones, and add the kernels, These im- 
part a pleasant flavor to the jam. 

Another.—To every pound of fruit, weighed before stoning 
allow three-quarters of a pound of powdered sugar and hal, 
@ pint of water. Stone the cherries, and place in a preserv- 
ing-pan, with the sugar and half a pint of water. Boil for 
three-quarters of an hour, stirring gently. Have about 
half the kernels ready, and throw them in at the last mo- 
ment. Give one stir, and pour into pots to cool. 

Clear Syrup for Fruits.—Take two pounds of sugar, three- 
quarters of a pint of water, and one egg. Put the sugar 
and water together over night, and when all the sugar 
is dissolved, add the well-beaten white of an egg. Place 
this mixture on the fire, and when it boils, throw in half a 
pint of cold water, and do not stir the sugar after this is 
added. Bring it to the boiling point again, and then place 
the pan by the side of the fire for the preparation to settle. 
Remove all the scum, and the sugar will be ready for use. 
The scum should be placed on a sieve, so that what syrup 
runs from it may be boiled up again. This, also, must be 
well skimmed. 

Barberry Preserve —Pick the barberries, and place in a jar 
with nearly their weight of powdered loaf-sugar. Place 
the jar in a sauce-pan of boiling water, and stir it often 
till done. 

Or,—To every pound of fruit, one pound of loaf-sugar. 
Boil till the barberries become soft, skimming it well. If 
to eat with meat, add half a wineglassful of vinegar to every 
pint of fruit. 

Or,—Pick your barberries dry; put into a jar; cover, and 
stew for a couple of hours; then put pound to pound of 
sugar in a preserving-pan, and boil as any other jam. 

Raspberry Syrup.—One pint of juice, two pounds of sugar. 
Choose the fruit, either red or white; mash it in a pan, and 
put it in a warm place for two or three days, or until the 
fermentation has commenced. All mucilaginous fruits re- 
quire this, or the syrup would jelly after it is bottled. 
Filter the juice through a flannel-bag, add the sugar in 
powder, place in the bainmarie, and stir it until dissolved. 
Take it off, let it get cold; take off the scum, and bottle the 
juice. The addition of a few teaspoonfuls of good fruit- 
syrup toa glass of iced water, or soda-water, produces a 
refreshing summer beverage. : 

To Preserve Pears.—Peel your pears, leaving on the stems. 
Stew them in a preserving-pan, with claret, (the cheapest will 
do;) a third of water may be added, but the less the better; 
add half the weight of pears in loaf-sugar, some cloves, and 
pieces of candied lemon-peel, cut in thin strips. Stew gently 
until the are perfectly soft, without being mashed, 
Add a few drops of cochineal to the syrup. Pears done in 
this way keep for months. They should be put in large 
stone jars, or wide-mouthed bottles, and be closely covered. 

Medlar Jelly.—Pee! the medlars, which should be very ripe; 
put them into a stew-pan, with just enough water to cover 
them. Stew gently, and stir frequently; then strain the 
pulp through a coarse sieve. Weigh the pulp, and put a 
pound and a quarter or a pound and a half of loaf-sugar 
broken up, to each pint of juice and pulp, and pass the 
whole, after boiling it well, through a jelly-bag, exactly as 
with currant-jelky. The refuse remaining in the bag is 
capital as jam. 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fro. 1: —Carnrace-Deess or Gray Foutarp, trimmed 
across the front with pipings of cardinal red silk and large 
buttons. The demi-train is laid in box plaits, scalloped down 
the back, and trimmed with buttons. The round apron- 
front corresponds with the other trimming, and is finished 
with afringe. Sash of cardinal red ribbon. Circular mantilla 
and hood. Large straw hat, trimmed with poppies and wheat. 

Fig. 11.—CArRIAGE-Dntss or SitK, oF Two SHADES OF 
Green.—The apron-front and jacket are of the lighter 
shade; the back of the dress, the sleeves and vest being of 
the darker shade, and trimmed with an ecru lace.’ Straw 
bonnet, trimmed with red roses and green ribbon. 

Fie. 111.—Watkine-Dress or Peari-Cotorep Monarr, 
trimmed with alternate plain and knife-plaited flounces. 
Deep apron-front. Black silk sacque, cut square in front. 
Large Leghorn flat, trimmed with a Grenadine scarf and 
a pink rose. 

Fia, 1v.—Watxtnc-Dress or Ecru Strirep GRENADINE. 
—Both uppper and lower skirt are trimmed with knife- 
plaited flounces, headed by bias bands of grenadine, finished 
with ronleaux of red silk. The jacket corresponds with the 
skirts, and has a rolling collar. Straw hat, covered witha 
plain ecru grenadine, with a bunch of carnations on the top, 

Fira. v.—CarriaGe-Dress or Ligut-Gray Sitk.—The un- 
der-skirt has the deep-plaited flounces, edged with narrow, 
blue fringe. Over-dress opening in front, made plain, and 
finished with large pearl buttons and a piping of blue silk. 
The short jacket has large pockets, a deep rolling collar, 
and is trimmed with blue ribbon. White chip bcnnet, 
trimmed with blue ribbon and a large pink rose. 

Vie. vi.—Tae Isaseavu-Dress or Ecru Monarrn.—The 


skirt is half-long, and has two ruffles at the back, headed 


by three rows of wide, brown braid. The front of the 
skirt is plain. The apron-front is long, trimmed with two 
ruffles, which are headed by three rows of brown braid, 
and the back breadth, which is untrimmed, is fastened by a 
bow of brown ribbon. The deep cuirass basque is pointed 
back and front, open low down, square on the neck, and 
trimmed with brown braid. Straw bonnet, trimmed with 
brown ribbon and plume, and a large tea-rose. 

Fig. vii.—Tue Beatrice-Dress.—The skirt is of gray 
silk, trimmed with a plaited ruffle in front, and a wide 
flounce at the back, all headed by a puffing and a.very 
narrow ruffie, Long, open over-dress, of a darker shade of 
gray silk, trimmed with a heavy fringe. The silk forms a 
loop at the back, below which is an end finished with a bow 
of the silk. Summer-mantle of gray camel’s-hair, striped 
with a darker shade of gray, and finished with a rich 
worsted-ball fringe. A deep, narrow hood is at the back. 
Bonnet of gray straw, trimmed with pink feathers and roes. 

Genera Remargs.—We also give a white-straw bonnet 
with a black-straw edge, trimmed with carnations and 
fruit, and a soft scarf of white silk. Also, a hat of black 
straw, trimmed with black silk and black ostrich-plume, and 
blue wing. Another bonnet of white chip, trimmed with 
wheat, poppies, and blue feather; and a hat of brown straw, 
trimmed with a soft, white-silk scarf, and a bunch of yellow 
butter-cups and white daisies. 

BaTISTES AND ORGANDIES are more saute: this year than 
they have been for some time. They are so cool and jnex- 
pensive at first, that they are deservedly favorites; but if 
very elaborately trimmed with knife plaiting, imitation 
Valenciennes lace, and ribbons, they can be made both very 
dressy and very expensive. The pink, blue, violet, or green 
batistes are usually made up of the plain material, com- 
bined with the striped material of the same color; whilst 
the gray, or ecru batistes, are usually made of the plain 
material only, and are worn over black or brown silk 
skirts. These dresses are made both in the Polonaise form, 
or with separate skirts and basques. 














Basquzs areagain made with postilion plaits at the back; 
in fact, Worth has never abandoned them. 

Narrow Frinor is again used on bias folds of dresses, and 
buttons are put on silk and other dresses of rich materia), 

* It is now quite imposssble to describe dresses with exao- 
titude; the skirts are draped so mysteriously, the arrange. 
ment of trimmings is usually one-sided, and the fastenings 
are so cunningly contrived, that, after studying any par. 
ticular toilet for even a quarter of an hour, the task of 
writing down how it is all made remains hopeless. Tho 
style of dress known as the Princess is universally adopted, 
and skirts are cut so to fit the figure about the hips, that 
much of the tying back erewhile adopted is now found to be 
useless. 

There is a great variety in mantles and jackets, but the 
casaque and scarf are the two favorites. The scarf is very 
like the mantelet worn last year, but there is this differ. 
ence; the mantelet is straight, and fastens in front with 
wide ends; while the scarf, on the contrary, has ends that 
terminate with a point, which are sometimes tied in front, 
and sometimes are crossed on the chest and fall at the sides, 
The casaque is always made short at the back, more or less 
long in front, fitting closely or only half-fitting, according 
to taste, and with or without sleeves. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Grew’s Dress or Burr Prque.—There is a Prin- 
cess front reaching from the neck to the bottom, in one 
piece, and the back has an elongated waist, with a kilt- 
plated skirt beneath. The bordering to the skirt, sash, col- 
lar and cuffs is of scarlet cambric. 

Fic. 1.—Grew’s Dress or WHITE Jaconet.—The skirt is 
plain; apron-front, edged all around with a jaconet ruffle. 
The trimming of the basque, sleeves, apron-front and pocket 
is of blue cambric. Straw hat, trimmed with blue ribbon. 

Fie. 11.—Boy’s Dress or Brut Serce.—The front, capes, 
sleeves and pocket are trimmed with broad, black, military 
braid. 

Fig. rv.—Cosrume ror Boy or Four.—Gray tweed, trim- 
med with worsted braid. The skirt is plaited at the back, 
and plain in front. The loose paletot opens over a waist- 
coat fastened with pearl buttons. 

Fig. v.—Scorcn Suit ror Boy.—Plaid woolen skirt and 
waistcoat, with velvet jacket bound with plaid. The skirt 
is plaited. and has a sash at the side. The jacket, which 
fastenes with a single button on the chest, turns back with 
revers, 

Fia. v1.—Costume ror Giri or Four.—Buff pique, trimmed 
with claret silk. The costume is Princess in front; it has 
an elongated waist at the back, where the skirt is plaited. 

Fig. vit.—Prnarore For Girt or THREE.—Muslin, trim- 
med with cream Valenciennes lace. The pinafore is square 
at the top, and fastens at the back. It is edged with lace, 
headed with three tucks. The armholes and square top are 
ornamented in the same style. 

Fig. vrit.—OveRALt Pinarore ror CHILD or THREE.— 
Holland, trimmed with white embroidery. The lower part 
is plaited, and the upper part is full, being confined round 
the waist with a colored silk sash. 

Fig. rx.—Sa1tor Costume ror Boy or Srx.—Navy-blue 
serge. The blouse shirt is high to the throat, with large, 
square collar at the back. The trousers reach to the knee. 
A scarlet woolen sash round the waist, and nektye to match. 

Fic. x.—-Norroik Biovse ror Boy.—Gray tweed, trimmed 
with Breton braid. The blouse is double-breasted, and has a 
chest pocket on the left side. The back is plaited. There is 
a pocket on each side. Band round the waist, ornamented 
with braid. 

Fig. x1.—Nunsery Prxarore ror Boy or TurEs.—Brown 
holland, trimmed with scarlet braid. Pinafore fastens ot back. 
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